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ART 


AND 


METAPHYSICS 


by AIME FOREST 


No. 1 


Metaphysical thought is expressed 
in many ways. It can take the form of 
commentaries, of the “question,” of 
essays, or of meditations. And its most 
adequate expression is in some way a 
work of art. It appears that the most 
valuable expositions of thought are at 
the same time the most perfect esthetic 
constructions. Those _ metaphysical 
works which are the most simple, that 
present only the pure transparency of 
ideas, are also those which capture the 
pristine form of art which corresponds 
to the truth the ideas propose to us. 

This relationship between meta- 
physics and art forces itself upon us 
when we try to understand the mean- 
ing of some metaphysical doctrine. It 
is difficult to answer simply and direct- 
ly the question of what one means by 
“understanding a philosopher.” It would 
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appear first of all that this experience 
consists in finding the idea of the phi- 
losopher’s work, if the idea is to be un- 
derstood as the intention which directs 
the work’s development. We are con- 
sidering, then, a norm, a principle of 
order and synthesis; what can be called 
a regulative idea. Such an idea displays 
in metaphysics some unusual charac- 
teristics. It is an idea of a totality. But 
it need not be understood as a whole 
made up of elements given in advance 
of the totality. We do not consider the 
totality to be something proceeding 
from what has to be thought previous- 
ly; it is not a case of putting together 
what is already given and completely 
constituted in thought. In a sense, the 
totality precedes the realities which it 
makes evident and whose meaning it 
constitutes. 
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TOTALITY AND “THE WORLD” 
OF HEIDEGGER 

Such an idea becomes, accordingly, 
something very close to what Heidegger 
calls “the world.” It is, he says, not a 
reality made up of elements which it 
assembles, but an anticipative under- 
standing, a “project” which unveils. It 
is within a world so understood that all 
understanding is to be found. We speak 
of the “peasant’s world” as the true 
principle through which everything is 
intelligible to the peasant; we recognize 
in the same sense a “world of art,” a 
“world of culture.” In the same way 
the philosopher envisages the being im- 
manent in things as the foundation of 
all that appears in them. The idea 
which makes possible the understand- 
ing of a work is the idea of a totality 
understood in this way. It must be 
added that this idea seems to us to be 
in some way a value. In attempting to 
think it, we do not consider it only as a 
fact which imposes itself upon us. It’s 
necessity is of another order. It cor- 
responds in a certain way to an interior 
exigency. According to the expression 
of Jules Lagneau metaphysical truth is 
always less discerned than acknowl- 
edged. 

We make these distinctions in as- 
suming a position on a matter argued 
by two historians of philosophy: Alquié 
and Guéroult. According to Guéroult 
our understanding of a doctrine is en- 
tirely a question of our being able to 
explain it. It is a matter of rediscover- 
ing the consistency of the ideas in- 
volved, of grasping the thoughts in a 
systematic manner so that they are 
seen to be linked to one another in a 
rational way. Without this systematic 
approach nothing could truly be called 
philosophy. To look for some form of 
intelligibility other than a concatena- 
tion of the objects of knowledge is, 
Guéroult says, to close oneself off from 
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this world, to imagine that poetry is 
merely a matter of a number of state- 
ments strung together, or that geome- 
try is simply a collection of facts. 

Alquié’s view is that philosophical 
understanding consists in comprehen- 
sion much more than explanation. Such 
comprehension is not given at the end 
of an investigation into a logical struc- 
ture, such as is expressed in a sequence 
of antecedents and consequents. Rather, 
philosophical understanding aims at a 
mental construct, a form of consistency 
which is more dynamic than static. In 
order to understand a philosophy you 
must not be satisfied with following the 
simple connection of the author’s ideas 
with one another; you must consider 
the style of his analyses and, by so 
doing, link together the various texts 
which express the same idea or the 
same basic opinion, texts which the 
author did not wish to tie together with 
any bond of logic. Alquié does not view 
mental consistency as a fact to be ex- 
perienced mentally; rather, he con- 
siders it to be the value to be sought in 
philosophy. This value is the becoming 
aware of an essential relationship be- 
tween being and the mind, a rapport 
which the various philosophical doc- 
trines attempt to interpret. 


UNDERSTANDING AND VALUE 


Philosophical understanding is 
achieved, then, in the recognition of a 
value which is always the same and yet 
always different in the various systems 
which express it. You could, it seems, at- 
tempt to reconcile these methods of 
Alquié and Géroult, since their opposi- 
tion is not absolute but rather comple- 
mentary. To understand a philosophy 
is to look for the dominant idea in the 
system, the idea which supplies the or- 
der of the system and is not produced 
by it. What is universal in philosophical 
thought, then, appears to be a value 
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which the mind discerns, which it 
recognizes as having its source in the 
mind itself that it might look for its 
manifestation in things. But the idea 
understood in this way cannot be found 
outside the explanation which it makes 
possible, it is by the idea that I under- 
stand and by the construction that I 
explain. Understanding is thus realized 
in the explanation and then transcends 
the explanation as a final justification 
of what has already been established. 
We pass then from the assertion of rea- 
sons to the assertion of value. The work 
of philosophy interprets this interior 
linking. Its originality consists in the 
fact that the understanding philosophy 
grants us is within the value which it 
suggests. It is in this reciprocal relation 
between understanding and value that 
philosophy attains its proper nature. It 
comes close, therefore, to a work of 
art. Metaphysical construction is, in 
fact, a value made evident in the under- 
standing which interprets it and acts as 
an intermediary leading us _ toward 
value. Metaphysics expresses a relation- 
ship between understanding and value; 
similarly every work of art, whichever 
of the diverse forms it may take, ex- 
presses this same relationship between 
sensible appearances and value in the 
ideal order. 

We find, however, some difficulty 
in seeking out this relationship. The dif- 
ferences between art and metaphysics 
are certain to become apparent. Art 
has a self-containedness which is lack- 
ing in metaphysics, the expressions of 
the latter having meaning only in -e- 
lation to truth. Metaphysics must be 
ordered to truth, which is the measure 
of metaphysics and that by which it is 
judged. You must acknowledge that art 
has intrinsic value; it is its own justifi- 
cation for being; its fullness of being is 
its own raison d’étre. The coming to be 
of a work of art, as Etienne Souriau un- 


derstands it, is, strictly speaking, its 
value. Art appears then to be the crea- 
tion of a world which is in harmony 
with freedom. The joy which art gives 
is a consequence of the freedom of the 
inspiration which is recognized in the 
work inasmuch as it is faithful to its 
principle. We are then lifted out of the 
immediately given and placed in the 
presence of a new world. Freedom re- 
joices in itself, but also in its creations 
which are, nevertheless, subject to 
rules. Art is then the experience of the 
soul’s free law-abidingness of which 
Kant speaks. It is in its very essence a 
fiction, an “as if.” It prolongs the happy 
state produced in us by esthetic feeling; 
art attempts to make it lasting by con- 
structing a world in which the imagina- 
tion can play freely while yet submit- 
ting to the discipline of its own rules. 


METAPHYSICS AND TRUTH 


Consequently you cannot give to 
art a representative function in the 
proper sense of that term. Art holds us 
enclosed in the world of fictions and 
possibilities. The appearances which art 
creates can be a symbol of the reality 
to which we must attain, but art can- 
not form a representation of it. On the 
other hand, you must admit the intrin- 
sic value of the metaphysical construc- 
tion. Its raison d’étre is not found with- 
in itself; metaphysics looks beyond its 
own beauty, which is not the term of 
its seeking, to the truth which judges 
it, to the truth which takes precedence 
over metaphysics itself. Thus the atti- 
tude proper to metaphysical thought 
seems to us to be, in complete opposition 
to that of art, a simple docility of soul. 
It can be expressed in the words of 
Jacques Paliard: “Philosophy is less a 
matter of thought than of faithfulness.” 

The opposition at which we have 
arrived is that of knowing and doing. 
However, this opposition is not to be 
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maintained in an absolute sense. Meta- 
physics calls on the resources of art to 
be simply faithful to its own purposes. 
The very nature of truth, which is the 
object of metaphysical search, requires 
that its exposition take on an esthetic 
form. Metaphysics assumes the form of 
a work of art, not through faithfulness 
to its essential end, but through an exi- 
gency which is proper to metaphysics. 
This can be shown by an analysis of 
metaphysical thought and its expres- 
sions. 

Metaphysics is meant to be the elab- 
oration of a science, but there can be 
found in what is concrete in meta- 
physics a notion which is, in a certain 
way, prior to what is concrete. This 
prior notion is the consciousness of a 
primal relationship between being and 
the mind. When consciousness tries to 
be faithful to its own bent, it recog- 
nizes, at the conclusion of each purify- 
ing experience, the essential orientation 
which carries it toward the universality 
of being. It is already, at least virtually, 
in possession of a first certitude. This 
primal experience is at the source of 
every metaphysical affirmation. It 
bears on a truth which the mind can- 
not attain without attaining itself, a 
truth which requires a reflective search- 
ing of the depths in order to be grasped. 
It can be thought only in its being in 
harmony with the movement of the 
mind which affirms it. Reflection thus 
understood is not a science, nor does it 
dispense us from creating or justifying 
such a science; but without this reflec- 
tion we would not have any idea of such 
a science. The kinds of knowledge which 
we have to acquire are integrated with 
our thinking through this reflective no- 
tion. The initial certitude which this 
notion possesses can never be forgotten. 
Intellectual constructs can only inter- 
pret it in a surer manner. And so, with- 
out pushing the opposition to extremes, 


you can maintain that there is a dis- 
tinction between this notion and meta- 
physical ways of knowing. Our primi- 
tive experience is that of an orientation 
toward being, and in this orientation 
there is experienced an interior posses- 
sion which seeks to express itself in a 
science able to deal with being. 


METAPHYSICS AND INTERIORITY 


Metaphysical thought is formed in 
the reflection by which the mind turns 
back upon itself and seeks to grasp it- 
self in its primal truth. In this new re- 
lationship among things seen in their 
source the mind attains to its own in- 
tegration, lays hold of itself. It ceases 
to dissipate itself in the objects whose 
diversity tempts it. This experience 
leads us to an interiority which is com- 
pletely spiritual. It is a reaffirmation of 
ourselves before truth. This awakening 
of the spirit is due to the nature of the 
attention which inclines us towards the 
data presented to us. We endeavor to 
grasp what surrounds them and en- 
closes them, and in this reflection we 
attain to the spiritual sense of being. 
We affirm it when we discover in our- 
selves the source of a pure commitment 
which is something distinct from desire. 

This relation, however, is not per- 
ceived in an immediate way. Neverthe- 
less, you can be aware of the point at 
which each determinate notion becomes 
integrated with self-consciousness. 
Being is given to us as an object at the 
end of this endeavor to return to the 
purity of the mind; it is given in a vision 
which already has of itself a sapiential 
character. Our experience, once it has 
become truly spiritual, is an intention 
which performs the function of unveil- 
ing. When we contemplate it in an act 
of reflection being is seen to be not only 
what imposes itself on us, what cannot 
be denied, but that which can be defined 
only as what is opposed to nothingness. 
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Being is certainly more pregnant with 
meaning than that. We form our idea 
of it by envisaging it in its relationship 
to the mind, by considering it as that 
in which the mind is. The act by which 
we affirm being is an acknowledgement 
of it, a commitment to it. 
Metaphysical thought is less trans- 
cendence, or a passing beyond every ob- 
ject, than the recognition of this affin- 
ity between being and the mind. Thus it 
is in itself the expression of the spirit- 
ual meaning of being. It is a passage 
from the consideration of the fact of 
being to that of the value of being. The 
spiritual intention is itself the light in 
which truth becomes evident. It is true 
that being is given initially in the diver- 
sity of the determinations which divide 
our attention; it appears then much 
more veiled than evident. But we can 
raise ourselves to a new representation 
of being when we know how to attain 
it and how to be deserving of it. The 
commitment to being reveals to us fi- 
nally the universality of the value to 
which all the forms of being are ordered 
in their diversity. This commitment 
actualizes the intention of metaphysics, 
which is to pass beyond the appear- 
ances, beyond the vision of things in 
which interiority is lacking. It is the 
negation of the value which creates 
the purely phenomenal representation. 
Things regain at the same time their 
value and their interiority when they 
correspond to the movement of the 
mind which affirms them. They lay 
hold of the meaning of a presence in 
the axiological sense of that term. 
Metaphysics is this passage from ap- 
pearance to value. It is a taking posses- 
sion both of ourselves and of the value 
of being. The truth which it affirms al- 
lows us to possess ourselves interiorly 
instead of being dissipated outside our- 
selves, and reflecticn is itself the expe- 
rience by which we find meanings be- 


yond what is given. Truth is grasped in 
the agreement of a twofold revelation, 
the one interior, the other exterior. So 
you can say that metaphysical thought, 
even before the final justification which 
a science of being gives us, is much 
more an orientation toward a spiritual 
realism than it is a noetic. 


EXPRESSION IN METAPHYSICS 


Metaphysical expression corres- 
ponds to the truth it is meant to inter- 
pret. It is constructed about the value 
metaphysics envisages, that of a primal 
relationship, of an interior correspond- 
ence, between the soul and the idea. In 
order to be completely faithful to its 
own demands, metaphysics tends to be- 
come a work of art. Metaphysical un- 
derstanding, in the relationship to in- 
teriority which it presupposes, can 
never be an accomplished fact. It must 
always be a thing of the present, cre- 
ated unceasingly, if it is to be possessed. 
Metaphysics intends the formation, or 
rather the revelation, of the idea. It 
does not look only to interpret it in a 
notional manner, but to enrich it, or 
better, to constitute it in a reflexive 
manner by bringing it into relationship 
with the act by which it is formed. Me- 
taphysics attempts to express commun- 
ity between the idea and the act by 
which it is formed and, by so doing, 
brings us, that we might better grasp 
the truth, an awareness of the expe- 
rience which is the source of that com- 
munity. Metaphysics looks to the 
awakening of ideas. Its task is to bring 
us to a state of self-awareness, not only 
as a prerequisite condition, but also as 
a state which is truly constitutive of the 
thought content of metaphysics. The 
advance which metaphysics attempts to 
create in an ever new way is at one and 
the same time an undertaking of dis- 
cernment and of docility. It aims at an 
ever better interpretation of a common 
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experience and at an understanding ar- 
rived at in a sort of continuing self-re- 
newal. 

The writer must express this at- 
tempt at reconquest which the meta- 
physician knows better than any other 
man of thought. He desires above all 
to grasp the enlargement of ideas, this 
drawing out which sustains us on the 
level of the first affirmation and which 
carries us beyond. This experience is a 
re-creating of what we always know 
how to enrich in such a way that truth 
becomes an ever new acquisition of 
what was already possessed. It is well 
known how important is this rhythm of 
philosophical thought in its alterations 
between achievement and reconquest, 
which are experienced in meditation. It 
is the task of art to grasp, at the same 
time as the idea, the movement of an 
attention which gives to it its intelligi- 
bility, its very being. You could express 
by this quotation from Main de Biran 
the ideal which philosophy proposes: 
“It is a matter not only of understand- 
ing the truth, but also of having it con- 
stantly present to the mind through 
the love with which it inspires us.” 


CHARACTERISTICS COMMON TO 
ART AND METAPHYSICS 


Thus we can recognize the charac- 
teristics of art which are in agreement 
with metaphysical constructions. Its 
task is to interpret the effort by which 
truth is formed. So the idea ought not 
be decked out in any trappings foreign 
to itself. The beauty of expression is 
not ordinarily owing to the strength of 
the imagination which produces it. The 
images which can be retained are only 
those which interpret or sustain the 
movement of the spirit; they lead us 
from the idea to the act rather than 
carry us beyond the idea through the 
liveliness of the evocation. Metaphysics 
permits a distrust of this form of 
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imagination, due to a freedom of spirit, 
which takes us beyond the given but 
permits a breaking away, a refusal 
foreign to the intention which iooks 
toward nothing other than the revela- 
tion of meaning and of value. 

Metaphysics is always mindful of 
Malebranche’s rule: ‘Nothing is clearer 
than light.” It agrees with Pas- 
cal’s, “There must be both the pleasant 
and the real, but it is necessary that 
what is pleasant be itself caught up in 
what is true.” Metaphysical expression 
is thus made up of simplicity, ingenuity, 
and effortlessness. It is by reason of its 
rapport with the life of the soul that 
the idea becomes always more simple. 
Metaphysical truth is not something 
you arrive at in a construction ever 
more complex; rather it is something 
which brings with it its own order, is 
of itself simple, and corresponds to the 
purity of interior vision. The meta- 
physician attempts to parallel the pure 
and effortless progress of consciousness 
on its way toward truth. But some- 
times, unknowingly, he comes to ex- 
press what is most intimate to him, the 
primal form by means of which he sub- 
mits to universal truth. Metaphysical 
thought is, in effect, the liberation from 
what would otherwise be too immediate 
in our feeling; but metaphysics main- 
tains the values of what is immediate 
and transforms them by finding at the 
very source of our conscious life an 
openness to truth. 

It is possible to discover the char- 
acteristics of metaphysics so under- 
stood in the master works of thought 
today. Bergson desires to lead us to an 
interior vision. of things. This vision is 
due to the intuition which is prior to all 
the attention which the mind turns on 
itself. It is at the same time the dis- 
covery of the truth granted to the 
movement of thought at the term of 
this taking interior possession of one- 
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self. We know how, then, to think in 
terms of duration and attain to what 
is at the source of being itself, its in- 
escapable novelty. We are led to truth 
through the disinterestedness which 
raises us above the plan for action and 
leads us to true interiority. Bergson 
wants to interpret the relationship be- 
tween the most faithful progress to- 
ward interior exigency and the under- 
standing which is formed by it. “It is 
by reason of ideality alone that we re- 
cover contact with reality.” 


Blondel wants to avail himself of a 
bond of the same kind. All his work 
leads us to consider the relationship be- 
tween act and idea, between life and 
thought and its elaborated expression. 
Truth is attained only in the choice, not 
between two objective visions already 
established, but between two paths of 
the soul, one of which is equal to the 
soul’s greatness, the other remaining a 
stranger to the soul, unfaithful to the 
soul’s élan. It is in this relationship to 
the ground of choice that the meaning 
of being is finally made evident. We 
recognize it as something which is 
offered for our choice; thus we form, 
beyond what is immediately given, a 
metaphysical certitude. “It is in what 
it is possible to accept or reject that one 
must see the true reality of the objects 
which are imposed upon our conscious- 
ness.” But if thought is an act under- 
taken with all the dynamism of the 
spirit, it is grasped itself only in its re- 
lationship to the light which directs it. 
Blondel always attempts to interpret 
this relationship faithfully. Truths are 
recognized in their correspondence to 
the very movement of the soul. They 
are given to us in their recognition and 
become at orce the light and the goal 
of intelligence. 


Lavelle’s aim is to go beyond the 
duality of the act and what is given, 


while in a sense retaining that same 
duality. Thus we form in ourselves a 
spiritual universe. We recognize mean- 
ings that are not only superadded to 
things but are constitutive of their very 
being. These meanings become manifest 
when we know how to exercise a pure 
and docile activity and thereby enter 
into wisdom. Lavelle wants to construct 
a philosophy of the act. He makes him- 
self clear to us on the question of being 
by making known to us the meaning 
of what is unceasingly proposed to us 
as object. Thus we recognize the truth 
of participation and of “spiritual pres- 
ence.” These truths are possessed in 
meditation, “as if light were in us al- 
ways as an effect of earnestness.” 


These various historical and doc- 
trinal remarks lead us to affirm the to- 
tally inner relationship of art and meta- 
physics. To speak truly, it is the mark 
of this particular form of thought that 
metaphysics can be called spiritual. Art 
is always a method, the collection of 
processes which make possible the con- 
struction of the work of art. The ac- 
tivity of art as we see it is not free, but 
subject to the nature and the truth 
that it aims at expressing. Metaphysics 
attempts to say what being is, to dis- 
cover the logos of being. But this truth 
is given only in its relationship to spirit, 
when we know how to find what ordi- 
narily remains veiled and disguised. 


THE TASK OF INTELLECT 


The task of intellect, then, is to in- 
terpret spiritual progress at the same 
time as it interprets the truth which 
corresponds to the progress. It is the 
linking of these two values that consti- 
tutes the thought proper to meta- 
physics. These values can be grasped, in 
an absolutely completed form, only in 
their reciprocity. The objectivity of the 
real is, properly speaking, the meaning 
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which impregnates it in order to con- 
stitute it interiorly and give to the real 
the character of universality. 

Integrity of spirit is itself put to 
the test when truth becomes a part of 
this program and can be made known 
in this interior sense. Thus truth, when 
it is reflected in the soul and takes the 
form which our receiving the truth 
gives to it, takes on, in a certain way, 
a value which is higher than that which 
it has in itself. Truth awakens the spirit 
to itself, allows it to possess itself in- 
teriorly, to pass from an existence 
which is a mere fact to an existence 
which is justified, to attain to a dignity 
necessary to raise it above the level of 
a thing. Metaphysics seeks to interpret 
spiritual truth understood in this way. 


Presentation: Rosemary Lauer, Saint John’s University, Jamaica, New York. 


There are always those people who are disturbed, chagrined really, pre- 


You might say that metaphysics 
becomes the greatest of the works of 
art, that it becomes a work in which 
spirit recognizes itself and takes itself, 
in some sense, as its own proper object 
when it sees in this work that truth is 
related to spirit. The history of philos- 
ophy shows us the characteristic traits 
of a teaching which seeks such an ex- 
pression. It is a philosophy of medita- 
tion more than of system, of the essay 
more than of the treatise. It does not 
betray any unfaithfulness to spiritual 
realism; rather, it expresses the interior 
exigency of such a realism. Metaphysi- 
cal works are, at one and the same 
time, in an association which is doubt- 
lessly their special privilege, construc- 
tion of both art and thought. 


| Source: Giornale di Metapisica. No. 1, 1959, pp. 1-10. “Art et métaphysique.” 
Complete Translation. 


occupied with an adversary. always wanting to refute someone. But there 


are many kinds of refutation. .... 


....A sixth kind of refutation is a means of reassuring oneself against any- 
thing new. Its trump card is to point up the antecedents of anything that pro- 


poses to be new. Whatever is new is shown to be somewhere in the old, at 
least implicitly. In this way we rob a thing of its “strangeness” that threatens 
our sense of security. An analysis of the motives of such a “reductive” critique 
would be most interesting. There seems to be a fear of “the other” as other. 
And this “other.” the correlative of intellect. seems to be identified with a 
threat of death. Our self-instinct is aggressive enough to get rid of it in some 
wav, yet too sophisticated to deny it outright...... Nicolai Hartmann has 
remarked that the “return” of the old or the elementary, even when evidently 
dependent, is nothing against newness. And it is just in the “new” that the 
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mind is interested .... and all understanding demands sympathy. 


Stanislas Breton. SITUATION DE LA PHILOSOPHIE CONTEMPORAINE, pp. 
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BEAUTY 
AND 


REVELATION 


BY HANS URS VON BALTHASAR 


59 JAHRGANG — JUNI 1959 — PP. 401-414 


THE AND of our title will sur- 
prise most people. At least it will create 
a deep sense of uneasiness. The AND 


brings together two distinct worlds 
which a generation not far from our 
own wanted to separate in many ways. 
And that with the approval of the best 
minds and the acceptance of most men. 
That the Queen congratulated Kierke- 
gaard on his incomparable “Either AND 
OR” is merely a_ blooper. But it 
served to throw light on the pathetic and 
unfortunate state of the AND; of the 
AND in any possible use when placed be- 
tween the two concepts of our title, two 
notions that have dominated ideology as 
uncrowned sovereigns since the entry 
of the Dane into Protestant and Cath- 
olic thought of our century. And no 
student of that epoch can fail to ob- 
serve the distinction between the esthet- 


ic and the ethico-religious. It was the 
very first thing to strike him, even if 
the ethico-religious was actually the 
Christian concept. This was the blow 
that broke up the fallacious unity of 
the two. A hundred and more years 
of false ties were discarded and left 
behind. 


THE ESTHETIC 


There is an uncanny lure to the 
esthetic. Once embraced, it does not 
rest until it has complete control. 
Whether in guise of myth or Eros or 
intellectual approach or Hegelian illu- 
mined world of Idea, it will dominate 
all. Nor will it rest until it has em- 
bodied what is Christian as a way and 
approach to itself or its own ultimate 
exaltation. To make way for what is 
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Christian and give it the place it lays 
claim to, we must handle the esthetic 
bruskly (dropping the AND), for there 
is no way merely to subordinate it. 

The ascetic verdict of Kierkegaard 
would not have won acceptance had it 
not been for a favorable climate of opin- 
ion. Many hidden motives and attitudes 
created this favorable atmosphere. 
Esthetics is a recent science as an ade- 
quate separation of the idea of the 
beautiful from that of the true and good 
in which it was encased as in a cocoon. 
This was effected only in the later pe- 
riod of the Enlightenment. It is true the 
Renaissance paved the way, but the 
actual severance came only in the late 
Enlightenment with full separation in 
the period of German Idealism. Ob- 
viously more than a question of method 
was involved. Form was given to a 
basic view of life. There is an aspect, 
and it is not to be disdained, from which 
we can view the age of the classic and 
the romantic, the age of Schleier- 
macher, Schelling, Hegel and Schopen- 
hauer as an “esthetic’’ age. Neverthe- 
less this aspect, neutral in its evaluation, 
clearly presumes that beauty enjoys a 
certain autonomy, a freedom from the 
two metaphysical sisters who formerly 
completely encompassed it. And in this 
very emergence from the background 
lies the danger of “estheticising” the 
beautiful. It is incipient “estheticising” 
of beauty. 


HISTORY AND BEAUTY 


Did the beautiful remain the same 
in the period of historicism? Historicism 
lorded it over the form of beauty, the 
form which attained historic greatness 
in the art of peoples and ages, arranging 
it according to genius and the history 
of art ,and in the process yielding a new 
style of contemplation. In all this did 
beauty remain the same? This is about 
the same as asking, is it possible that 
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the beautiful of tradition continue in 
an age of materialism and psychoanaly- 
sis, in the twentieth century, when art 
is predominantly spatial expression, 
surface and body relations and (what is 
ultimately the same) a presentation of 
the hidden unconscious structural ele- 
ments of the psycho-spiritual? Can the 
beauty of tradition be sustained and 
sheltered with the new in one unified 
concept? We can express our grave 
misgivings in a terse formula: for the 
men of the twentieth century the di- 
mension which was formerly meta- 
physics, joining in a living bond the 
immanent sciences and the transcend- 
ence of Christian revelation, has as a 
whole become unreal and ineffective. 
In fact it has been discarded and re- 
placed by the immanence of the sciences. 
Kierkegaard’s “Either-Or’ therefore, 
if that is true, is no longer a mere Prot- 
estant approach to world problems, 
oblique and clumsy. It goes much fur- 
ther. It is a very clear expression of the 
contemporary course of events, which 
(according to Hegel, if not according to 
Kierkegaard) has for the time being 
reason on its side and with it the rea- 
sonable man reckons, even though he is 
a Christian. And in fact on the Cath- 
olic side there was very much made of 
Kierkegaard. There was much toying 
with Kierkegaard on the part of Cath- 
olics just as today there is much dab- 
bling with Picasso. There is an inner 
connection between the two attitudes. 
The Daimon of the esthetic, which Kier- 
kegaard presented in his analysis of 
Mozart — much vaunted as a stroke 
of genius and yet an unbelievable car- 
icature — is also present in his “esthet- 
ical stage,” to which the anti-religious 
cynicism belongs as well as the necessity 
of the immediate unadjusted dialectical 
existential cloak. The only thing that is 
absolutely missing to this Daimon (the 
grotesque in Goethe is another sign 
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of this) is an understanding of what the 
Daimon meant for Plato. 


THE LAST STAND 


Martin Deutinger was the last 
among Catholics who between 1840 and 
1860 experienced and presented the two 
spheres as inseparable — with the re- 
sult that he has been placed unhesitat- 
ingly in the irrevocable ideology of the 
romantic — just as the great Protestant 
successors of the Idealists, with greater 
consistency and subtlety than the grand 
Masters, dealt with the harmony of 
beauty and revelation: Christian Her- 
mann Weisse, Immanuel Hermann 
Fichte, Herman Ulrici, Conrad Her- 
mann and the encyclopedist Maurice 
Carriére. To us (since we no longer 
know them) they are at best messenger 
boys, and we hardly know anyone who 
might continue to care for and cherish 
what was so close to their heart. It is 
not difficult to perceive what the results 
would have to be in a theology which 
is no longer associated with a vital 
philosophy. The residue of philosophy 
presupposed and taken over in recent 
theology is rather a philosophical pro- 
paedeutic for seminarians than the rich 
speculation of scholasticism in the clas- 
sic period. And apart from all this, there 
is no place for a philosophic esthetic. 
But instead of tarrying here with a 
justifiable complaint about the sharp 
deflection of the newer dogmatic effort 
(frequently enough in its very idiom) 
from the vital sense of the beautiful, 
it might be more important to call at- 
tention to the still greater danger 
threatening speculative dogma in gen- 
eral. For it has been seized by a kind 
of enervating numbness due to the in- 
fluence of an all-dominating and wide- 
spread biblical criticism which alone 
bears the manner and form of the exact 
sciences (and is therefore modern). 
Where this criticism can conceivably 


find a point of contact with the “esthet- 
ic” is simply undiscernible. But this is 
also the spirit of the age, and it would 
be ungracious not to recognize how 
much of what is wasted is being re- 
trieved with great effort in this same 
area, how much of what is indispensible 
for a future dogmatic is being taken up 
and prepared for subsequent use. Here 
the spirit of the times is indeed practi- 
cal, though it owes some of its dynamic 
to a corresponding loss in synthetic 
force. And in theology nothing decisive 
can be thought out except from the in- 
most center! Every science is “exact” 
to the degree that its method exactly 
measures up to its object. A science 
whose method can refer fundamentally 
only to a transient and partial aspect 
of its whole object is “exact” only with 
reservations. There is no purely human, 
purely historic and purely philological 
aspect, which can be isolated from the 
divine (and hence from the dogmatic) 
in relation to the Word of God. Here, 
therefore, is the source of misgiving as 
to the aloofness from speculation or 
contemplation, from the contemplative 
attitude which by force of adequate 
penetration sees with spiritual eyes the 
deep and sustaining bases of the object; 
something which is certainly not pos- 
sible if a sacred object is kept distant and 
aloof. What has become of the patristic- 
medieval frui in current theology? 

But how shall we recover at this 
late date what has been lost? A mere 
resumption of the past, taking hold of 
lost and broken strains of Deutinger’s 
time is futile from the start. Assurance 
of success is possible in only one way: 
without disrupting tradition (as mate- 
rialism and psychoanalysis do radically), 
seek the underlying, basic motif in both 
spheres of Kierkegaard and thereby un- 
derstand the basic, primitive encounter 
of revelation and beauty imbedded in 
the Occidental-Christian tradition. 
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The greatest of paradoxes in the 
history of esthetics is that Plato, the 
founder of the science, was an out- 
spoken foe of the “esthetic.” In him we 
find a ceaseless polemic against art and 
artists, from Jon to Gorgias and the two 
Hippias, to the Politics and the Laws. 
What is the import of all this, leaving 
aside certain incongruous ideas _inci- 
dental to the polemic? As to the world 
of myth, as represented for the Greeks 
by Homer and Hesiod, once it has lost 
its seriousness — and such was the 
case in the two men just mentioned and 
more so in succeeding centuries — it is 
the firm basis neither for the serious- 
ness of personal existence nor for that 
of the state. Time was when this was 
possible, and nothing else was possible. 
Politics as the creative embodiment of 
the Polis, religion as the magic-mythi- 
cal bond between political existence and 
the guardian deity of the people, art as 
the seal and sign of this bond linking 
heaven and earth: so long as the myth 
remains vital, these three are entirely 
one. This is illustrated in the Egyptian 
half-reliefs and paintings, where king 
and deity stand face to face, or the di- 
vine hawk inspiringly embraces the 
king’s head with his wings. That we 
touch here a certain tradition of “wis- 
dom” is evident from all the rich cul- 
tures from Egypt to China; but wisdom 
must exist precisely in concrete mean- 
ings and appreciations, as opposed to 
abstract, deadly, fragmentary individ- 
ualization. 


PLATO 


Rather singularly in the Greek 
world there is a partial breakthrough 
of philosophy and individualism. And 
with it came scepticism to confront the 
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THE THEOLOGICAL MOMENT IN THE ESTHETIC 
VIEWED HISTORICALLY 


indivisible myth. The process is by de- 
grees, but in such a way that the older 
mythical tradition with its rich and 
colorful resources was put to a basic 
test. For the poets it became an AS- 
THOUGH. Its double meaning in the 
great tragedies brought to the surface 
the tragic double level of existence: 
piety and despair. But according to 
Plato this “esthetic” foundation could 
not support the structure of reality. The 
poets and painters deal with appear- 
ances, they do not penetrate to being. 
If the tragedians were to knock at the 
gates of the new state with the request: 
“Beloved strangers, may we enter your 
city and realm or not and may we bring 
our creations to you and present them 
before you?” What should we rightly 
answer to these God-inspired men? It 
seems to me the following should be 
our answer: “Most worthy strangers, 
we ourselves are the creators of a 
drama, which as far as lies in our power, 
is to be made the most beautiful and 
the best. Our whole constitution of 
state, namely, consists in the imitation 
of the most beautiful and best life, and 
such a life, according to our concepts, 
must be the true and real drama... . 
Wherefore, you sons and offspring of the 
flattering muses, we shall first present 
your songs along side ours to our heads 
of state for testing. And only after they 
find that yours are based on similar or 
even better principles than ours, shall 
we furnish you with a chorus to exe- 
cute them. But if the opposite be true 
we shall not be able to do so” (Plato, 
Laws VII, 817 a-d). The drama must 
be real, not fantasy, but the demands of 
being (which coincides with the good) 
dictate the course of the play. But what 
is the good, the divine being? Plato 
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sought to follow two ways. The first 
ascends from the multiplicity of beau- 
tiful things to the idea of the good- 
beautiful itself. This Plato described 
most adequately in the Banquet and in 
Phaedrus where there is question of the 
nature and power of Eros. Yearning for 
the divine and absolute depths manifests 
itself to the lover in the beautiful form 
of the beloved. It is a yearning seeking 
to embrace the concrete which it loves 
only in its relation to the infinite. Who 
does not love, knows nothing. But Eros 
craves creative rest in the beloved. To- 
gether with submission to the object as 
it is there is the will to create and form. 
And this comes from love and not as 
Aristotle says later, from Techné — an 
imitation and fulfillment of nature. Here 
Plato points to Christian Trinitarian 
metaphysics, though he cannot exploit 
it any further. He approaches the meta- 
physics of the Trinity: filius meus es tu! 
But the doctrine of ideas broke for its 
creator in the midst of its development. 
What remained was the eternally estab- 
lished order of the real and concrete cos- 
mos. It was a harmony in natures and 
essences thought of as eternal numbers, 
and of this the earthly Polis was to be 
the authentic manifestation. Not merely 
in the Philebus but in the Banquet lust 
(which lies also in Eros) is placed in 
the background: “Lust is not the first 
possession and not even the second. The 
first is moderation and what contains 
moderation (metrion) and that which 
is wrought in each instance (katrion) 
.... The second is concerned with the 
congruous (symmetron) and the beau- 
tiful and the perfect and the suitable 
(hikanon)" (Phileb. 66 a). But all this 
in such wise that the first and second 
no longer stand in oppositiun as perfect 
ideal and its inadequate time-space 
image. Rather, they are related as the 
pattern of the real divine world and as 
that which contains this pattern as 


specified and determined being in na- 
ture. Beings lower than the human pos- 
sess no sense for this formation of their 
life through divine numbers, no feel for 
“rhythm and harmony.” But to us, 
“gods are given as companions of the 
Banquet and at the same time as the 
givers of the sense of rhythm and har- 
mony and the joy they bring.” Exist- 
ence, for the individual as well as for 
the political order, possesses (as in 
China) the solemn and the sacral char- 
acter of the cosmos (Laws II, 653 4-654 
a). Let us pass up the question whether 
this second solution is a return to the 
mythical order, as in fact Timaeus re- 
news it. Important for us is the fact 
that in both ways Plato can build his 
ethical teaching only by means of mani- 
fest esthetic categories. Art, seemingly 
excluded by philosophical seriousness, 
returns with yet greater earnestness. It 
comes back as the holy art of right 
living and earthly existence which em- 
bodies the holiness of the divine cosmic 
order: kalon and agathon are the vision 
of the holy itself (hieron) as “consecra- 
tion” and “seriousness” in vision of 
insight” (Phaedr. 50). And this sacral 
character of being is not due to the gen- 
ius of artists inspired by their Daimon 
nor dependent upon it, but comes from 
above as a gift and is handed down as 
something living in the people. 


AUGUSTINE 


We tarried over this example be- 
cause it is so typical of a constantly 
recurring event. The great founders who 
successfully presented the problem of 
the relation of revelation and beauty 
for an epoch in world history always 
began with a denial of the esthetic. It 
is as though they had to cast it aside 
if they were to succeed in making the 
religious manifest at all. But in the 
end only to find it once more after the 
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shock and the break. Inescapably they 
rediscovered beauty in the form of 
what reveals itself and also in their 
tendencies. Let us pass by Plotinus, for 
whom the beautiful and the good merge 
into each other monistically without 
difficulty. But we will pause at Augus- 
tine. For his conversion was a heart- 
rending turning away from the beauty 
of sense (and also from the demoniacal 
of the Manichaean myth). The harsh- 
ness was softened by Plotinus and the 
sacral-spiritual beauty, bitter-sweet, 
adored and clasped (“O beauty ever- 
ancient and ever-new, too late have I 
loved thee’). But upon this conversion 
there must follow a second. Here there 
is nothing to fall back on, there is not 
the hidden estheticism of the early 
philosophic writings. The new bishop 
turns to the naked cross, to uninspiring 
routine details and to the care of souls. 
It is not the book De Musica, filled with 
the spirit of Plato, that makes Augus- 
tine the permanent founder of a Chris- 
tian esthetic. Rather it is the very 
rhythm and measure of his whole life: 
spent shamelessly and yet molded 
through the unyielding form of his of- 
fice and in humiliations. The beautiful, 
left untouched, streams forth from 
every pore of his being. And this means 
something far more deep than his all 
too cultivated style (when he does cul- 
tivate it) whose real beauty shows pre- 
cisely where the forms break down, un- 
cultivated. 


Bonaventure, of all the medieval 
writers, made the greatest effort to 
produce a doctrine of the beautiful. 
Viewed merely as a thinker, he should 
be among the Platonic estheticians. But 
his thought (and more so his life) is 


marked by the sharp intransigence of 
early Franciscanism. The “fioretti’’ as 
well as the theology which bloomed in 
that enchanted garden 


(always con- 
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cerned with harmony, expression, ec- 
stacy) have their real roots in Francis, 
a stranger to all esthetics. This man, 
characterized by Henry Thode as the 
greatest spiritual shock of all Church 
History, was pursued from all sides by 
the esthetic. The esthetic was presented 
to him as the veil and form of expres- 
sion. And yet, despite his beginnings as 
a troubadour, he himself was something 
quite different from an esthete. We find 
the same sort of thing in Ignatius. 
There is the man, totally alien to esthet- 
ics and the baroch development of his 
dynamic. There is always (at the best 
moments at least) the awareness that 
what is decorated is not estheticaliy 
comprehensible at all in its reality. 
Spanish art seems to have experienced 
most vividly that the object of art, com- 
mensurably Christian, is precisely the 
non-esthetic. It is the unseemly, the 
scandal of passion, the repulsiveness of 
martyrdom. In the beauty which El 
Greco unfolds there stands out both re- 
nunciation and conversion. The man he 
reveals is found only through the night 
of faith. We are not yet concerned here 
with the question whether art possesses 
a method, perhaps even a technique, by 
which it discovers itself rejected. Here 
we point up the fact that without re- 
jection, retrievement or rediscovery on 
the level of truth is impossible. 


KIERKEGAARD 


Kierkegaard, most provocative and 
consistent in the new age, can be seen 
as a unique instance of this traditional 
law. We need only stress this point: the 
“Either-Or” does not precede the choice 
between the esthetic and the ethical 
(and consequently of the Christian). 
But after a devastating manifestation of 
the impossibility of a purely esthetic 
attitude toward life, there is an immedi- 
ate and obvious demand for a synthesis. 
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Both titles have a programmatic mean- 
ing: “The esthetic validity of marriage,” 
“The balance between the esthetic and 
the ethical in the development of per- 
sonality.”” And to our surprise there is 
complete repudiation of any presumed 
antithesis between Eros and Agape. It 
is as though there should be in the 
-Eros, in the very first hint of romantic 
love, the religious background, which 
then of course demands loyalty and 
verification. And marital fidelity enters 
ever more deeply into the purity of this 
original Eros! “For God has not be- 
come so supra-mundane for me that He 
does not concern Himself with the bond 
which He Himself established between 
man and wife. . . . And all the beautiful 
that rested in the pagan erotic, in so 
far as it can be bound up with marriage, 
has validity in Christianity.” 


“There is no doubt that the God of 
Christians is Spirit and that Christi- 
anity is Spirit. Enmity is set between 
flesh and spirit. But flesh is not simply 
what belongs to the sense but rather 
what is selfish. In this sense of selfish, 
even spiritual things can belong to 
flesh. Whoever grows vain over his spir- 
itual gifts is a man of the flesh. And 
surely I know that it is not essential for 
the Christian that Christ possessed 
earthly beauty. . . . But it does not fol- 
low from all this that the things of 
sense are destroyed through Christi- 
anity. The first love has the moment of 
beauty in it, and the joy and fulness 
which lie in the sensible in its inno- 
cence can very easily be accepted by 
Christianity” (53). “Marvel at this har- 
monious concert of diverse spheres. It 
is one and the same thing, only ex- 
pressed esthetically, the rehgious and 
ethical” (63). The esthetic implies a 
choice still to be made. To hold fast to 
it would be no-choice. To choose, on the 
other hand (which is the ethical) makes 


interior to us what the esthetic mani- 
fests externally as sentiment (178). 
Here Kierkegaard is in agreement with 
Blondel who accepts the “esthetic” as 
an attitude toward life, as an attitude 
toward the rejected point of departure 
of philosophy, which finds its center in 
a choice (for God) and in this gains all 
else, even all beauty. But does this settle 
the matter? Or does beauty still possess 
for Kierkegaard the abiding savor of 
what is unapproachable for him, forbid- 
den, because he is the victim who re- 
nounces Eros for God’s sake — or per- 
haps through spleen or melancholy? 
Here there is confusion. Yet in even 
the hyper-tense later period of martyr- 
dom for truth there is an expression 
of a purity, despite everything, which 
gives even the hastily jotted down no- 
tices of the Journal the inimitable beau- 
ty of the completed mission. 


A final picture: Juan and Teresa. 
Juan by avocation a  woodcarver 
chooses the way of the Nothing and 
All. He pursues it through all the nights 
and all nakedness. He becomes the 
greatest poet that Spain possesses. And 
nothing but the experience he under- 
went gave him the words, words which 
no genius, however great, can imitate. 
The tiny marked sketch of a vision of 
the cross shows, as do the poems, the 
positive detachment from all esthetic 
perception and artistic understanding in 
this mystic. The same is true of Teresa, 
and Lacordaire’s phrase, “there are not 
two kinds of love,”’ could never be more 
aptly applied than here. Were we in- 
clined, we might find some ambiguity 
in the carving of Bernini, but surely the 
work does not give evidence of this. 
Rather it shows up our own incapacity 
to grasp in all fullness the paradisiacal 
eschatological exaltation of the totally 
pure Eros (this is also central to the 
Song of Songs). 
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THE THEOLOGICAL MOMENT IN THE ESTHETIC 
VIEWED OBJECTIVELY 


Our discussion so far justifies the 
presumption that there is no real and 
true beauty that is not religious. The 
shock which leads us to reject a first, 
apparent world of beauty is actually 
the manifestation of the only true 
beauty. Christian art, wherever it was 
genuine, sought to serve this beauty. It 
sought to gaze into this sun. If it did not 
succeed directly, then it sought to shed 
light upon those to whom grace had 
accorded such a vision. 

We may readily agree with the 
central insight of such a religious esthet- 
ic on the condition that it is enhanced 
by another — that of esthetic struc- 
tures immanent in the world. These are 
of incalculable richness and variation. 
The fulness that meets us here is hori- 
zontal evidence of the basic depth of 
the vertical. But the test is successful 
only if the impact really follows. The 
form can give evidence of it, in fact 
truthfully encompass it as a “possible”’ 
grace. Whether it actually brings it to 
the recipient depends on the Kairos: 
has he who experiences it actually eye, 
ear, and heart for it; is his hour at 
hand; is he open and receptive to the 
beauty coming to him; is the historic 
hour propitious so that beautiful things 
still unfold themselves naturally to men 
(not in museums and at auctions like 
prize animals in captivity, fenced off 
before huge gaping masses). 


ESTHETIC FORM 


The immanent moments are lev- 
eled from below upward, from the 
purely material and functional to the 
organic and sensitive. Hence there is 
something of symmetry, proportion and 
harmony rising to the phenomena of 
vital tension, to all forms of play within 
and beyond the bewitching lure of the 
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erotic. And beyond this, whatever in 
nature — and particularly in man — 
serves as vesture for sheer existence: 
the agreeable, adornment, clothing, 
homely comfort, social forms suited to 
specific moral ends, leisure and charac- 
ter building. And everywhere the cor- 
respondence betwen object and subject: 
the objectively harmonious must cor- 
respond to a subjective need. Together 
they effect a new and higher harmony. 
The subjective, with its presentiments 
and gifts of imagination, must lose itself 
in an object and there find itself again. 
Like the fables of Novalis there is as 
much of self-encounter as I-Thou love. 
Tension, mask and transformation to- 
gether give birth to drama. But not 
without their moment of the gruesome 
which never forsakes the natural man. 
Between need and the playful urge to- 
ward self-building there are day to day 
practical things: houses, vases, drapery 
and amulets. These occasion uncounted 
forms of the beautiful. And since ten- 
sion and its resolution, the victorious 
play of antitheses, belong to beauty, it 
can claim its opposite. To the exalted 
belongs the base, to the sublime the 
comic and grotesque, even the fear- 
some and loathsome. Even these have 
a place in the totality and their presence 
is of worth here. 


All that interests the history of art 
and culture, archeology and sociology 
would be inadequate, were it not polar- 
ized by the all-sustaining experience of 
existence, the mystery of origins, the 
tremendum et fascinosum. From time 
immemorial there has been the sole 
genuine occasion of the great religious 
or “mythical” art of all peoples. “For 
the beautiful is nothing but the begin- 
ning of the awesome, which we can 
hardly endure. We marvel at it so much 
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just because it is totally disdainful of 
our destruction.” But for this beautiful 
there is a proper historic Kairos. It is a 
moment in history when the archaic, 
sheer terror of the numinous begins to 
soften. Yet the unhazardous, disen- 
chanting philosophic speculation of “the 
divine” is not reached. When it is 
reached, the beautiful turns domestic 
and of course produces its own forms (as 
in Periclean Athens). But these, too, as 
a whole owe their existence to an ear- 
lier level of culture. 


Between two such periods there is 
the best chance for the mythos. In its 
revelation of the divine there is a kind 
of “sacramental” image-form, so prim- 
itive that it is not yet objectivized es- 
thetically and rendered harmless. All 
decisive formations of the divine take 
place at this time. Every people pos- 
sesses its own mythical dawn. But that 
of Hellas embraces for our Occident all 
others and variations of its themes con- 
tinue to echo not only through the Ro- 
man and Medieval periods, the human- 
istic and Baroque, but right down to the 
fragmentations of the Existential. There 
is always an Antigone, always a Prome- 
theus. Always, in the great men there 
is that touch that tests the affinity with 
the past, the sounding for ancestral ori- 
gins. And even though later forms may 
be stunted and create doubts in the 
mind, how much there still remains in 
them if throughout (as in Wagner's 
tremendous work) origins are still re- 
flected. 


NEBELS’ SYNTHESIS 


It is the great merit of Herhard 
Nebels (Das Ereignis des Schénen. 
Ernse Klett Verlag. Stuttgart 1953. Al- 
so, Weltangst und Gétterzorn. 1951) 
to have joined this historical Kairos 
with Christian revelation. In _ op- 
position to all the habitual attitudes of 
the rigid Protestant theology, he estab- 


lished a genuine analogy between beau- 
ty and revelation, natural-mythical and 
supernatural revelation, in the event. 
All that is positive in his truly unusual 
book must be approved. We reject only 
the farfetched conclusion that what- 
ever is not finalization of origins is to be 
considered as apostasy into the imma- 
nent, as futile estheticism and obsolete 
museum culture. The event cannot be 
extended or broadened, the analogia en- 
tis can be only one of actuality. All the 
immanent moments of the beautiful in 
which classical esthetics delight to rest 
are simply worthless. Without such pen- 
etration, harmony as such would be un- 
relieved tedium, play mere forgetful- 
ness of reality, drama sheer cruelty, 
culture a comfortable hell. Disdain is 
poured over the forms broken off from 
the origin-event. They are leveled and 
rendered prey to positivism and psycho- 
analysis. If the world is sin and liable to 
the judgment, then the noble and base, 
value and non-value are ali alike under 
a cloud. And the cloud is pierced only 
by the ray of grace from above, but al- 
so in an incomprehensible way by the 
mystical beauty, related to genuine his- 
torical grace as an unhistorical sign, a 
genuine and yet unutterably precar- 
ious and misusable promise. Must we 
conclude that there can be no Christian 
art? Yes there is indeed. The “grace” 
of the mythical force continues through 
antiquity and the middle ages. When 
this “grace” was finally extinguished, 
Christian art (a benign, temporary con- 
cession from the Judge of the World, 
Christ) turned to unreality and died. 
The light of the transendentals, the 
one, the true, the good and beautiful, 
is one with the light of philosophy and 
can shine only if it remains undivided. 
A transcendence of the beautiful alone 
is not viable. No matter how intimately 
it is related to Christian revelation, 
alone it remains (paradoxical as Ne- 
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bels makes this seem) the captive of 
the modern, non-metaphysical esthetic 
(Schopenhauer). Any existentialization 
of beauty on Christian theological foun- 
dations robs it of its incorporation into 
the structure of essences. It robs it of 
subjects and objects and their ties of 
unity, and consequently robs us of the 
possibility of a genuine, original expe- 
rience of beauty from any meeting with 
a pure nature, a flower for example. 
And such an experience of beauty can 
reach down with its religious roots to 
the same depths as the great mythos, 
which is manifested in its historical 
Kairos. It may seem clear that any 
enthusiasm for the beautiful is empty 
chatter if it does not bear the message 
of divinity, “Change your life.” But 
it is also clear that you cannot trans- 
cendentalize the achievement of beauty 
until it becomes a_ trans- 
cendental from without and from 
above. Such an event, however depen- 
dent on “being,” if it suppresses “be- 
coming” destroys the metaphysical. We 
must agree that it is very difficult to 
hold fast to both dimensions at the 
same time: the transcendent event 
breaking in upon us and the immanent 
inferent in the shape and structure of 
things. All Catholic compromises stand 
ready and the consequence will be the 
preponderance of the immanent-condi- 
tional and a neo-Thomistic philosophy 
which has absorbed the Bible. What is 
demanded is the serious acceptance of 
the structures of the esthetic as well 
as that of the event in its true charac- 
ter. And this proposition which lays the 
foundation for the philosophy of the 
beautiful must also be the directive for 
whatever is to be accompanied in the- 
ology. 


CONDITIONS FOR CHRISTIAN ART 


Art in a Christian age is possible 
as long as the mythical dimension is 
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still available, as long as there are still 
“gods” in this world. In the early Chris- 
tian times the Pantokrator, surrounded 
by his celestial angels and saints, took 
over the role which in Timaeus the su- 
perior godlike essences played in the 
cosmos. We sense this very clearly in 
the transition from Proclus to Dionysius 
(together with Augustine, who like 
Boethius in his Consolatio inherits Plo- 
tinic treasure) is the spiritual father of 
Scotus Erigena. Erigena, the sole es- 
thetic systematic writer of the early 
middle ages, is the source, much more 
than is usually thought, of the great 
medieval world plans right down to the 
time of the Renaissance when neo-Pla- 
tonic backgrounds are again fully in 
evidence. And if in the Baroque the 
“gods” and the saints are often indis- 
tinguishable, this does not imply as is 
commonly thought, a playful and con- 
ventional notion of the former. It is 
true they enjoy only a reflected glory, 
whereas the saints shine in the original 
splendor of eternal beauty. And still 
Winckelmann would not — nor Shelly 
and Hoelderlin, nor Goethe in the 
second part of Faust — have been able 
to invoke the world of “gods” again 
with a final ardor if this bridge over the 
centuries had totally collapsed. But the 
point had already come for the struc- 
ture to topple into the void created in 
the following period by the transforma- 
tion of all metaphysics into technique 
and psychology. The last traces of the 
“gods” disappeared from the cosmos 
through a consistent anthropocentric 
view of the world. The moon for Goethe 
was still the warm glow of love. And in 
the last fantasy of the classical Walpur- 
gisnacht it was the intoxicated pleni- 
tude of all the love forces of the All in 
their giddy tumult between the sea and 
the heavens. Today it is but a space 
target for the Americans and Russians 
to shoot at. Today we call this demy- 
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thologizing. But this does not say 
enough. It is really de-sacralization and 
loss of “heart-power” for (Gustav Sie- 
werth) experiencing the “majesty of 
being” (Hans André) in its immediate 
relation to God. For there is not ques- 
tion of passing down images of “gods,” 
but of partaking anew of that power 
able to form the revelation of reality 
into this or that myth. We would have 
to entrust this power to the Christians. 
We can entrust it to them alone. For 
surely the world is no longer capable of 
any other conversion to the divine. It 
has become matter and a heap of facts 
with the synthesis of the whole as 
melancholy man. But it can go on 
eternally, for its Head is already bathed 
in the divine dawn. The Church in 
glory, in flames and in the earthly 
struggle is altogether unique. And the 
experience of every Christian heart par- 
ticipates in the transformation into 
light which is taking place. This finally 
decides whether the salvation § an- 
nounced is the correct one: that it is 
not merely invoked over a lost world 
ripe for judgment but on the world in 
its activity. Divine grace is given to the 
world so that it can, even though groan- 
ing, struggle through with the divine 
forces into the divine light. 


AUTHENTIC CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCES 


Beauty will return when the Chris- 
tian heart stretched between the other- 
worldly theological salvation and the 
world deep in positivism and heartless- 
ness will be so great that it can expe- 
rience the cosmos as revelation of an 
abyss of grace and incomprehensible 
absolute love. Not only able to “believe” 
but to “experience.” That Dante, Shake- 
speare and Calderon did this is evident. 
But it is rarely realized that also Eichen- 
dorrf and Runge also still know it. This 
is to say nothing at all of the marvel of 
Mozart. Cut off by an irrational wall 


of conventionalities from the genuine 
mythic world, he still possessed suffi- 
cient force of heart to sense the genuine 
unfailingly, to elevate all convention in 
this light and to breathe into the en- 
tirety of created being a harmony that 
is at once Christian and cosmic. In his 
own recondite way Hopkins also reached 
the purity of this harmony, in so far as 
his heart held out the arch from the 
“spiritual exercises” to a truly mythi- 
cally experienced creation. Claudel’s 
world, which he called Catholic but 
which was often suspected as uncon- 
sciously heathen (Robert Grosche, 
Claudel), a world of nature and grace, 
of heaven and earth, of Bible and na- 
ture, of eros and caritas, of co-creative 
desire and humiliation, of love for the 
finite and love for the infinite, of sober 
urge of discovery and mystical love ris- 
ing to inexplicable mystery: such a 
world today can only be the product of 
a dynamic Christian heart. No one else 
in our century uttered such a “yes” to 
the totality of being, no matter how the 
Existentialists may grumble about him. 
And next to him, though less trium- 
phantly rounded out but with still 
greater power of heart perhaps in his 
welding together the “heathenish and 
Christian soul,” is Charles Péguy (whom 
indeed, like Claudel, we will learn to 
love only when we make up our minds 
again to learn French). His poetry im- 
perceptibly merges into prayer and the 
monologue of the love of God the Fa- 
ther confronting the world He created, 
shrouded in the soft folds of the night 
with his dead Child at its heart. 


ENS NATURALITER CHRISTIANUM 

Obviously the current hour is one 
of love-lack, which basically robs 
essences of their eternally reflected 
splendor. And it is unspeakably difficult 
even for Christians to protect them- 
selves against the plague. It is difficult 
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not to fall into a kind of eschatological 
spiritualism which gives the cosmos 
over to the “powers,” neutralizes the 
structures of things positivistically, and 
withdraws into the seclusion of suffer- 
ing and prayer. This is the risk run by 
Bernanos and Reinhold Schneider with 
their disputatious support of gloom. It 
is equally difficult to sense in the spirit 
of the times what flows from the good 
and will withstand decay. 


We cannot deny every force of 
genuine revelation to abstract art. True, 
art and secular beauty cannot radically 
tear itself away from its relation to man 
and his living, from his vital, organic 
image and measure. He is the center of 
the image and likeness of God. But still 
there is something like a sacral abstrac- 
tion that is of the Holy Spirit. There is 
something in the Christian world of 
grace which corresponds to what Plato 
in his later days saw in his world of 
heavenly numbers, something basically 
beyond both the concrete and abstract. 
The Resurrected One ceases to be con- 
crete for this historic world, and yet as 
remote has become more universal with 
the power always to concretize himself 
in the most historic concrete. What is 
difficult for us need not be impossible 
but rather a task worthy of Christian 
magnanimity. 


Created being would not be an 
image and “effluence’”’ (Thomas) of the 
sovereign and living God if the transcen- 
dentals had only within human pros- 
pective, static and univocal characteris- 
tics. But despite all their immanence in 
the essences and structures of all beings, 
they bear in themselves something of 
the freedom and mysterious depth of 
the divine decree of revelation. And 


since creation for God must be the be- 
ginning of his self-giving to creatures, 
created being as such retains the char- 
acter of the beginnings. But in relation 
to the perfected it is not (as Protestant 
theology aims to explain it polemically) 
a comprehensive category (of revela- 
tion) where the revealed word would 
be a unique instance. Transcendentals 
are not categories. The inchoative of 
the created truth, goodness, beauty is 
not related to the historical revelation 
as the abstract to the concrete, even 
though the formality of the openness of 
being to God, in contrast to the content- 
fulfillment of this openness through the 
free act of God, is readily interchange- 
able with abstractness. But the open 
and the openness which belongs to the 
realm of created being is always some- 
thing different from the ens commune, 
the sum of real things, which underlies 
investigation through the intellect. This 
openness as the inexhaustible possibili- 
ties hidden in these real essences is 
much rather ens transcendens. There is 
no other. Creation is not a “portion” 
of being, but a participation of being. 
This zone of openness contains a prom- 
ise of the goods of salvation: peace in 
God, salvation and glory, victory over 
sin, hidden presence of paradise. It con- 
tains all that with which the truly beau- 
tiful consoles us, without giving us more 
than a foretaste, a gesture toward the 
not far off but already present, “‘to- 
tally other’ fulfillment. There is one 
among you whom you do not know! 
This openness really belongs to the 
world as such, not to the supernatural. 
In this openness the “gods” are at home 
as well as the genius and the authentic 
experiences of those who encounter 
them. 


o Source: Hochland. 51 Jahrgang, Juni 1959 pp. 401-414. “Offenbarung und 
Schénheit.”". Complete Translation. 


Presentation: Edwin G. Kaiser, cpp.s. Saint Joseph’s College, Rensselaer, 


Indiana. 
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THE 
MODERN interest in Zen HIBBERT 
ism is due almost entirely to the = ¥ 
writings of Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki, _ JOURNAL” . 
whom his countrymen regard as the 
greatest living authority on Buddhism. 
Born in 1869, Dr. Suzuki was professor 
of Buddhist philosophy at the Otani 
Buddhist College, Kyoto, until recently, Vol. LVIIl Oct. 1959 pp. 20-29 
and now at the age of 89 is still writing 
and lecturing on Zen. His marriage to 
an English speaking wife must have in- 
creased his proficiency in the language, 


and his first book, a treatise on Maha- 
yana Buddhism, was published in 1906. y a e n 
In 1927 began a series of publications 


on Zen which has con- 
tinued almost unbrokenly 


ever since: three volumes : 

of essays in Zen Bud- 

dhism, two books on the 

Lankavatara Sutra which 


is one of the principal 

texts of Zen, a most amus- 

ing manual on the train- 

ing of the Zen monk, a study of Zen 
and its influence on Japanese culture, by a. n. marlow 
and since the war several books which 
attempt to relate Zen to wider themes: 
Living by Zen, Buddhist and Christian 
Mysticism, The Essence of Buddhism 
and others. Dr. Suzuki has only one 
thing to say and he has said it mem- 
orably and with delicate feeling in his 
first volume of essays; and even to say 
one thing is to destroy Zen. 


THE OBJECT OF ZEN 


What is Zen? A Zen master would 
probably reply, “I will not define it, be- 
cause I wish you to understand it,” 
or at least might echo the saying of 
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Lao-tze, “He who speaks does not 
know; he who knows does not speak.” 
The central experience about which so 
many words have been written recently 
seems to be a heightened awareness 
of the glory and color and power of 
the present moment, the beauty of the 
smallest object, the significance of the 
most ordinary action. In this it can 
claim to be truer than most sects to 
the original teaching of Buddha, namely 
that existence is an infinite series of 
momentary states so that each moment 
is a lifetime in itself, and so the truly 
enlightened man is he who suddenly 
becomes aware of this immense fulness 
of things that continually pass him by. 
So a man must live as fully as he can 
from moment to moment, so fully that 
he ceases to indulge in useless nostal- 
gia for the past, for while it was here 
he lived it, and it cannot be recaptured 
even in memory. Perhaps a true Zen 
master would insist that there is no 
past, that everything is now. 

Zen expresses itself in the seven- 
teen syllable poem, in the swmiye paint- 
ing, in the “one-corner” style, which is 
limned speedily and irrevocably in 
quick drying ink, so that no retouch- 
ing is possible. Yet it proceeds from 
severe application and study. It despises 
books, but it demands of a student that 
he shall have mastered books and gone 
beyond them: it tells the painter to 
paint bamboos for ten years, to become 
a bamboo and by this means to achieve 
freedom and spontaneity. It gives a 
koan or cryptic statement to the novice 
and bids him concentrate all his being 
on it until he achieves an intolerable 
sense of suppression and pent-upness, a 
state in which satori or sudden en- 
lightenment will burst upon him. At in- 
tervals the pupil seeks an interview 
with the master, and if the conversa- 
tion is unsatisfactory to the latter (that 
is, it would seem, if the novice attempts 
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to talk rationally), the pupil is driven 
out and sometimes beaten or kicked. 
The sign of satori is that the conversa- 
tion shal] be completely unintelligible, 
except presumably if you have the clue 
that satori gives you. 


Dionysius the Areopagite, trying 
to divine the Absolute, said that though 
it was impossible to say what God is, 
it is possible to say what he is not. This 
Georoyia droparun, as it was called, would 
be one good approach to Zen, since 
those few who have written about it 
agree that it cannot be described — 
one way of putting it is that it is the 
“ah!” of things. 


THE WAY OF ZEN 


How exactly is one to become 
aware of this heightened intensity of 
living? Not, one imagines, by the an- 
cient Chinese and Japanese methods, 
eloquent though Dr. Suzuki is in com- 
menting on them. The discipline where- 
by the Zen aspirant concentrated his 
mind on some nonsensical saying such 
as “the sound of one hand clap- 
ping,”’ produces a kind of intense in- 
ward pressure that ultimately leads to 
a sensation of bursting into a wider 
field, into light from darkness; but this 
part of Zen discipline has been analysed 
by psychologists and there is nothing 
specifically religious or ethical, not to 
say Buddhist, about it; or, if there is, 
the way thereto seems strange and 
crazy to one brought up in a wholly dif- 
ferent way of thought. 


Like most of the Mahayana sects, 
Zen traces its origin and growth back 
to experiences and sayings of early 
Buddhism and even of Buddha himself. 
It has two main doctrines or bases: that 
of sudden enlightenment and that of 
sunya or the Void. The first is the direct 
teaching of Buddha, who after years of 
asceticism and self-submergence found 
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enlightenment suddenly and independ- 
ently of any scriptural teaching, as he 
sat under the peepul tree after aban- 
doning tapas or self-torture. Among the 
innumerable legends about Buddha's 
subsequent teaching is one which de- 
picts a Brahma Raja bringing a golden 
flower to him on the Mount of the Holy 
Vulture and requesting him to expound 
the secret of the doctrine. (A flower is 
of course the traditionally courteous 
token of reverence in India between 
pupil and guru.) Buddha took the 
flower, held it aloft in silence, and the 
Brahmin smiled. Hence another cardi- 
nal tenet of the Zen school — transmis- 
sion without words, or as they say “out- 
side the scriptures.” This enigmatic 
smile, speaking volumes, has been ren- 
dered famous throughout the world by 
Buddhist ikons and statues, and the si- 
lence is typical of much of Buddha's 
teaching — in fact there are points of 
doctrine on which his silence has led 
to disputes among scholars which are 
still in full force. Most scholars inter- 
pret Buddha's silence as a tempering of 
the wind to the shorn lamb, much as 
the Johannine Jesus says to his dis- 
ciples, “I have many things to say un- 
to you, but you cannot bear them now.” 

This eloquent silence has had many 
consequences in the philosophy of 
Buddhism, from the nine-years’ wall 
gazing of Bodhidharma to the wordless 
sermons of some Zen abbots, and to 
koans like “Three bushels of flax.’’ It 
is sometimes forgotten that here as 
elsewhere the Upanishads have antici- 
pated much that is ascribed to later 
thinking: The Kena Upanishad (ii. 3) 
says of the Atman, “It is unknown to 
those who know and known to those 
who do not know.” Lao-tze did not 
know of this when he said, “He who 
knows does not speak; he who speaks 
does not know,” but the particular kind 
of knowing or unknowing that we asso- 


ciate with the Tao te Ching makes its 
appearance in the Upanishads and is in- 
deed traceable in many, if not in most, 
mystical writings. It was not Buddha's 
original intention to communicate his 
experience to anyone; he wished to re- 
main contented in himself, had not 
Brahma Sahampati appeared before 
him and begged him not to leave the 
world forlorn. There has always been 
a sense of going beyond words in Indian 
and Chinese thought, and the Zen mas- 
ters have carried this wordlessness to 
extreme lengths. 


THE VOID 


The doctrine of sunya or the Void 
is at once very old and very new; it is 
this more than anything which attracts 
modern psychologists to Zen. It is here 
that we must consider the meaning of 
the word Zen; it is a Japanese corrup- 
tion of the Chinese Ch’an, the Sanskrit 
dhyana, meaning meditation, and it is 
to the uttermost experience of illumina- 
tion that the word sunya relates — an 
intellectual concept that has grown out 
of a sense experience. In trance one 
passes beyond all opposites to the thres- 
hold of the Void which, say the Maha- 
yana Buddhists, is the basis of all hu- 
man experience. 

In what is known in Hinduism as 
samadhi the yogi passes beyond all the 
differences and contrasts of the mun- 
dane world, where beyond these voices 
there is peace. Coming back to 
consciousness he tries to formulate his 
experience by saying that, “There is 
neither being nor non-being nor both 
nor neither,” thus beginning that long 
process that has made the Indians the 
greatest adepts in the world at dissect- 
ing and analysing nothing. Strangely 
enough it was not the older, more self- 
regarding school of Buddhism, the 
Hinayana or Lesser Vehicle, that car- 
ried this nihilism to extremes, but the 
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Madyamikas and Yogacaras, two sects 
of the Mahayana or Greater Vehicle, 
that side of Buddhism which spread 
over most of the East and which be- 
came the saviour-religion known to the 
popular mind today. This development 
was largely due to one person, the dar- 
ing and brilliant sceptic Nagarjuna, 
who was too exclusive an intellectual 
to be true to the spirit of Buddha but 
who is one of the most influential fig- 
ures in the development of a system of 
thought under the mantle of Buddhism. 
There are two works dating from the 
first two or three centuries A.D. which 
form canonical] texts of the Zen sect — 
for with typical paradox, although it 
despises books as so much lavatory 
paper, yet Zen bases itself on particular 
Sutras. The first, the Prajnaparamita 
Sutra of roughly A.D. 200, deals with 
the six perfections of a Bodhisattva and 
particularly with the highest wisdom 
which is the doctrine of sunya. Nagar- 
juna made an abridged edition of it to 
expound his doctrine, which is called 
Madhyamika or the Middle Way be- 
cause of its avoidance of any absolute 
standpoint. The Sutra of the Yogacara 
school is the Lankavatara Sutra, or the 
journey to Lanka or Ceylon, and it pro- 
fesses the same nihilism as the other: 
“When we come rationally to examine 
things, we cannot ascertain the nature 
of anything: hence all things must be 
declared to be inexplicable and devoid 
of any assignable nature of character” 
(including, as a_ sceptical colleague 
pointed out, this statement). The Lan- 
kavatara Sutra, or much of it, is incom- 
prehensible even to Oriental scholars 
themselves, but it teaches mentalism 
and the particular suddenness of en- 
lightenment that we associate with Zen. 

This doctrine of sunya appeals im- 
mensely to modern psychologists be- 
cause they have for years been pursu- 


ing 
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Something I can never find, 

Something lying on the ground 

At the bottom of my mind, 
and now they profess to have burrowed 
below even that last thing and to have 
found nothing underneath. Hubert Be- 
noit in The Supreme Doctrine* sees in 
my reaction to every circumstance a 
conflict between my being and my nul- 
lity; everyone is born with the knowl- 
edge or conviction that the universe is 
his and he made it, and pain and suf- 
fering are the victory of the negating, 
destroying forces over the would be dic- 
tator within; it is as simple as that, 
though Benoit’s book is anything but 
simple. The cure for this conflict is to 
let go, to accept nullity or rather to 
leave the standpoint at which being and 
nullity have meaning; then one will see 
immensities in a blade of grass, every 
moment will be a year and every year 
a moment; and that is Zen. 


TEE HIDDEN WISDOM 


There is a third, and that perhaps 
the most important, ingredient of Zen, 
namely Tao. This peculiarly Chinese 
concept goes of course right back to 
prehistoric times and is found in its 
primitive, magical form in the J Ching 
or Book of Changes, a book which lies 
at the very foundation of Chinese life 
and culture. As it emerges with Lao- 
tze and Chung-tze in the sixth cen- 
tury B.C. and later, Tao seems to de- 
note the mysterious universal force and 
unconscious wisdom that works best 
when not interfered with. 

Ethically Tao is translated by Lao- 
tze as kindly inactivity according to the 
nature of things. “By inactivity there is 
nothing that cannot be achieved.” 

When the superior man hears of 

the Tao, 
he does his best to practice it. 

When the middling man hears of 

the Tao, 
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he sometimes keeps it and some- 
times loses it. 
When the inferior man hears of 
the Tao, 
he will laugh aloud at it. 
If he did not laugh, it would not be 
the Tao. 


Japanese Zen has become much in- 
volved with physical disciplines, such as 
that of the swordsman, or judo, or ar- 
chery and the like. Much of what in 
these disciplines is called Zen is pure 
Tao. Judo, in which one brings one’s op- 
ponent to the ground by unexpectedly 
giving way, is considered by the Japa- 
nese themselves as Zen in action. 


TEACHERS 


Bodhidharma, or Ta-mo as the 
Chinese call him, a great exponent of 
the combination of effort and empti- 
ness, is reckoned to be the twenty- 
eighth patriarch of Mahayana Bud- 
dhism, and came to China from India in 
520 A.D. — the actual birthday of Zen. 


Of course he was not by several cen- 
turies the first Buddhist in China — in- 
deed the very Sutra, the Lankavatara, 
which he is supposed to have handed to 
his disciple Hui-k’e was known there in 
at least two translations already.’ In 
fact, the Mahayana seems to have been 
settled in China long enough to have 
aroused the resentment of the practical, 
family loving Chinese at the vagrant ir- 
responsibility of the monks. Bodhidhar- 
ma’s special message was abruptness of 
enlightenment, complete scepticism and 
despising of all texts; there is a stanza 
attributed to him, or at least summing 
up his teaching: 


A special transmission outside the 
Scriptures; 

No dependence upon words and let- 
ters; 

Direct pointing to the soul of man; 

Seeing into one’s own nature. 


This same Bodhidharma is sup- 
posed to have sat for nine years facing 
a wall (this “wall-meditation” is a tra- 
dition in the history of Zen), and then 
to have departed over the mountains 
and out of history, one sandal on his 
head. Some scholars, including Hu- 
shih, have doubted whether Bodhidhar- 
ma ever existed, but one is merely re- 
minded of the eccentric school headed 
by Bruno Bauer who doubted the exist- 
ence of Jesus. 

The most important figure in Chi- 
nese Zen was the sixth Chinese patri- 
arch, Hui-neng or Wei-lang, a strong 
commanding figure emerging from the 
dragon-haunted mists of the Chinese 
mountains. He appears first in the low- 
ly form of a laborer at the Yellow 
Plum monastery, pounding rice for the 
brethren. Here to begin with is a situa- 
tion full of Zen. ‘“‘How marvellous this, 
and how miraculous! I draw water, I 
carry fuel’? — such is Zen doctrine, to 
go on living one’s ordinary life without 
the remotest thought of Buddhahood 
and it is the proud claim of Zen monks 
that “a day of no work is a day of no 
eating’ and that manual labor is un- 
dertaken, not as a bodily penance, but 
as the surest way to satori or enlighten- 
ment. Hui-neng, though no _ scholar, 
strides on to the center of the stage in 
a most dramatic way. The most accom- 
plished scholar of the Yellow Plum 
monastery, Shen-hsiu, was ambitious to 
become the successor of the abbot 
Hung-jen, and composed a stanza to 
show his complete grasp of the religion: 


This body is the Bodhi-tree, 

The soul is like a mirror bright; 
Take heed to keep it always clean, 
And let not dust collect on it. 


These lines greatly impressed the 
other monks, but the next morning 
they found another stanza written 
alongside: 
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The body is not like the tree, 

The mirror bright is nowhere shin- 
ing; 

As there is nothing from the first, 

Where can the dust collect itself? 


Hung-jen recognized the far 
greater penetration and power of this 
lowly sceptic and designated Hui-neng 
as his successor. And indeed Hui-neng 
stands before us as the most masculine 
intellect produced by Zen and one of 
the most radical thinkers of ancient 
China. All his sayings have this arrowy 
swiftness and penetration, akin to that 
of Nagarjuna. 


SCHOOLS 


Hui-neng and Shen-hsiu are the 
reputed founders of the two divergent 
schools of Chan Buddhism known as 
the Northern and Southern schools. The 
Southern schoo] continued to interpret 
Buddha's meditation as a physical dis- 
cipline the aim of which was to render 
the mind tranquil and unruffled as a 
mirror to reflect reality. Hui-neng 
poured scorn on what he considered a 
useless and time wasting antic, since the 
Buddha nature is in us all the time and 
needs no posturing for its attainment. 
“What is your original face before you 
were born?” was his favorite question; 
in other words, what is your real na- 
ture? It is this Buddha nature — do not 
interfere with it. The Sutra of Wei-lang 
(i.e. Hui-neng), the only Sutra spoken 
by a native of China, is a very interest- 
ing document in which he expounds at 
some length this doctrine of No-Mind, 
that is of non-interference with the 
Buddha witness: 

Bodhi is to be found within our 

own mind, 

And there is no necessity to look 

for mysticism from without. 

Hearers of this stanza who put its 
teachings into actual practice 
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Will find paradise in their very 
presence.‘ 


Hui-neng appointed no successor, 
and the subsequent history of Zen in 
China is the freezing into traditional 
forms of the outward mannerisms and 
trappings of Zen — the establishment 
of the Zendo or Meditation Hall with 
its monkish discipline so like yet unlike 
that of the West, the perfection of the 
technique of koans or dark sayings, the 
recognition of satori or sudden enlight- 
enment as the ultimate experience. In- 
dividual masters such as Lin-chi and 
Tai-hui left their mark, but none have 
the caliber and authority of Hui-neng. 


THE PRACTICE OF ZEN 


Zen is a monkish discipline, and in 
this it remains true to the spirit of 
Buddhism. In The Training of a Zen 
Buddhist Monk,® Dr. Suzuki has givenus 
one of the most charming, indeed to 
my mind quite the most charming, of 
all his books — a description of the life 
of a Zen monk with delightful illustra- 
tions by Zen-chu Sato. The chapters of 
the book show how practical detail is 
wedded to symbolism and ethical sig- 
nificance: Initiation, Life of Humility, 
Life of Labour, Life of Service, Life of 
Prayer and Gratitude, Life of Medita- 
tion. One could do much worse than be- 
gin one’s study of Zen with this little 
book, so full of whimsical humor and 
so compassionate. In my experience this 
is the book above all of Suzuki's that 
stays unforgettably in the mind. 


At the very beginning of the book 
we are reminded that labor-expending, 
as opposed to labor-saving, is en- 
couraged, that the main note of the 
Zendo life is a grim earnestness (there 
is an eloquent passage in another book 
of Suzuki's, on the theme of the neces- 
sity of wandering, of going over ground 
with one’s two feet, in order to know 
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it, and of the bad effect of modern 
means of transport on the soul). The 
novice must approach his chosen mon- 
astery on foot, and the longer his pil- 
grimage the better. His possessions 
must of course be cut to the minimum, 
and with typically Chinese quaintness 
of precision, are carried in a papier- 
maché box of “about 10 x 10 x 3% in- 
ches.”” Upon arrival at the monastery 
he will be refused entry at first to test 
his persistence (Dr. Suzuki leads us to 
believe that this is becoming more or 
less a token refusal, much as the 
Speaker of the House of Commons 
must show a token reluctance on being 
appointed to his high office). He must 
be prepared to sit motionless in an ante- 
room for a whole day, if need be, or 
to endure being forcibly removed from 
the premises; but after a fairly lengthy 
experience of waiting he is admitted, 
his name is called out by a head monk 
who acts as a kind of usher and he at 
once takes up his new life. 

The basic pattern of the monkish 
life is much the same everywhere. The 
rising is early, at about 4:30 a.m. in 
summer and 5:30 in winter — there is 
no midnight worship in Zen, in fact no 
worship at all, but the austerity of the 
discipline is the same as the Christian 
— and the morning is spent in hard 
work in garden or field, except that on 
certain days there are begging proces- 
sions in the nearest town or city; this 
goes right back to the example of Bud- 
dha himself, who, as Oldenberg reminds 
us, at the height of his fame, when 
kings and princes bowed before him and 
vied with one another to do him hon- 
or, was to be seen daily going his beg- 
ging round, standing silently in the gut- 
ter to accept whatever scraps should be 
flung into his bowl. 

No matter what theme Dr. Suzu- 
ki develops — ethics, metaphysics, psy- 
chology — his argument always leads 


up to a string of anecdotes, which seem 
thin and inconsequential, letting the 
Western reader down with a bump just 
at the point where the peak of the ar- 
gument should come. And yet the satori 
to which they lead is the core of Zen — 
without satori there is no Zen, as Suzu- 
ki says. It seems to me that what the 
koan is designed to do is to drive away 
all conceptual thought and direct it to 
a cul-de-sac, so that what is left over 
is the true Buddha mind. It is only from 
Alan Watts, not from Suzuki, that we 
learn that koans are graduated, and 
that the student must successfully solve 
nearly two thousand of them before he 
is considered a ful Zen adept. Indeed, it 
seems that instruction in Zen is some- 
thing quite as esoteric as anything we 
hear of in Brahmanism. There is, too, 
the idea implicit in Buddhism from the 
very beginning, that correct state- 
ments, not merely about the great mys- 
teries but about the ordinary phenom- 
ena of existence, cannot be made in hu- 
man language.* 


SOME HISTORY 


In Japan Zen is one, though prob- 
ably the most influential, of at least a 
dozen sects of Buddhism, most fascinat- 
ingly dealt with by Steinilber-Oberlin 
in his Buddhist Sects of Japan, pub- 
lished in 1938. Mahayana Buddhism 
reached Japan in the sitxh century from 
Korea, and joined forces with the na- 
tional Shinto religion, a primitive form 
of animistic polytheism in which ethics 
played hardly any part. It was in the 
twelfth century that Japanese monks 
journeyed to China en masse to study 
Chinese culture and Zen was one of the 
things they brought back. Japanese lit- 
erature is for the most part heavily de- 
pendent on Chinese, but Zen has a 
thoroughly Japanese flavor, and is as- 
sociated first with the monk Myoan 
Fisai (1141-1215). It is said that Zen 
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monks introduced tea to Japan. The 
second great sect of Japanese Buddhism 
also sprang into existence at this time, 
the Jodo or Amida, taught first by Gen- 
ku and then by Shinran, who like Karl 
Barth regarded God or rather Buddha 
as the “wholly other” who could not be 
propitiated by good works or merit but 
by childlike dependence and by endless- 
ly repeating the holy name, Namo Ami- 
da Butsu. In the course of its develop- 
ment the Mahayana had become in- 
creasingly popular; Buddha himself had 
become a saviour who refused to enter 
nirvana, but stayed in the world in or- 
der to transfer his merit to others; 
there were innumerable Bodhisattvas 
or men on their way to become Bud- 
dhas, who could help and protect the 
poor mortal who prayed to them. Ami- 
da Buddhism is an outrage on the orig- 
inal teaching of Buddha, but today at 
least two-fifths of the population of Ja- 
pan are of this faith. 


The monk Nichiren (1222-82), who 
had a tremendous influence, condemned 
Zen and Amida Buddhism as damnable 
heresies and preached a kind of panthe- 
ism in which even plants and stones 
could become Buddhas, but he combined 
this with world- and life-negation in a 
way that seems to stultify his own the- 
ories. 


The twelfth to the seventeenth 
centuries are sometimes called the Dark 
Ages of Japanese history, but they are 
mainly responsible for the spread of the 
influence of Zen. The samurai, the 
swordsmen who ruled Japan, took up 
Zen and applied it to their swordsman- 
ship, or at least they took up the doc- 
trine of “going straight-aheadness.” 
The Japanese sword is, of course, two- 
handed, and the samurai had no shield, 
so the slightest hesitation meant death. 
Takuan wrote a treatise on swordsman- 
ship which he called Treatise on Im- 
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movable Intelligence in which he re- 
lated the swordsman’s movements to 
the ‘No-Mindedness” which had be- 
come a special mark of Zen. 


This underlies such peripheral ac- 
tivities as the cha-no-yu or tea cere- 
mony (as Alan Watts says, if Christian- 
ity is wine and Islam coffee, Buddhism 
is certainly tea). The Zen concept be- 
hind the tea ceremony is that of the 
Void, sunya. A few swordsmen (for it 
was among them that the custom 
arose) would meet in a barely furnished 
room to make tea; everything in the 
surroundings conformed to a certain 
pattern: there were straw mats, a 
shrine in an alcove, a kettle simmering 
over a fire; the tea caddy would be of a 
certain shape, and the cult of the caddy 
reached great heights in ‘mediaeval Ja- 
pan. Especially prized was the happy 
accident: one tea master broke his cad- 
dy and had it repaired in such a way 
that the cracks rendered it priceless. 
While sipping the tea there was con- 
versation, spontaneous or none at all. 
All were agreed to fall silent to listen 
to the simmering kettle, and most tea 
rooms had a tiny garden in the Japa- 
nese style which contrives to hint at in- 
finity by the use of a few materials al- 
lowed to exist in a natural-looking but 
carefully arranged setting: a stone of 
exactly the right shape, a few square 
feet of raked sand, falling leaves left to 
lie. 

As their own interpretation of the 
Mahayanist sunya, the Japanese de- 
veloped in art the ideas of sabi or in- 
sufficiency and wabi or loneliness.’ All 
art, indeed all true living must convey 
this sense of insufficiency or loneliness 
in the face of nature, or rather a sense 
of the emptiness in which we live. 


This comes out in the one corner 
style of art and the haiku or seventeen 
syllable poem, if poem be not too grand 
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a word, of which the great exponent 
was Basho (1643-94), a vagabond of 
the most exquisite sensibility. One or 
two examples will show even in trans- 
lation what is meant by the one corner 


style. 


By a little kitten 

Sniffed at, 

Creeps the slug unconcerned. 
“Yes, yes,” I answered, 
But someone still knocked 
On the snowy-mantled gate. 
A brushed wood gate, 

And for a lock 

This snail. 

The stream hides itself 

In the grasses 

Of departing autumn. 


To sum up: Zen Buddhism holds 
to Buddha’s original teaching of sud- 


| Source: The Hibbert Journal, 


Buddhism.” 


1. This is one of the stock answers to the tra- 
ditional question, “What was the motive of 
Buddha's coming from the West?” 

2. London, 1955. 

3. Suzuki. Studies in the Lamkavatara Sutra 
(1930), pp. 4 ff. See also Christmas Hum- 
phrey’s Zen Buddhism (1949), pp. 24-42. 


den enlightenment, and believes in the 
alaya or receptacle-self, the “It” which 
we encounter in swordsmanship and ar- 
chery. It is also much influenced by Tao, 
which believes in letting this alaya mani- 
fest itself by kindly inactivity. Since 
kindly inactivity is not always condu- 
cive to sudden illumination we have the 
strenuous mental disciplines of the Zen 
masters, initiated by Bodhidharma, and 
which are as truly Buddhist as any part 
of Zen. The Chinese contributed their 
practical outlook and the Japanese 
their exquisite sensibility and perfected 
muscular science, and the result is 
something which appeals, for how long 
one cannot tell, to modern poets and 
psychologists, though not so much to 
philosophers. “When you work, work 
and when you sleep, sleep; above all, 
don’t wobble.” 


Vol. LVIII, No. 1, October, 1959, pp. 20-29, “Zen 


. The Sutra of Wei Lang (translation of Wong 
Mou Lam. London, 1953), p. 45. 

Kyoto, 1934. 

. See Sir Charles Eliot, Japanese Buddhism 
(London, 1955), p. 43 

. See Suzuki, Zen Buddhism and its Influence 
on Japanese Culture, pp. 122 ff. 
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WHAT CAN 


By GABRIEL MARCEL 


The following is the text of a paper read 
by M. Marcel to the Pax Romana Society, 
University College, Dublin, on 11 March 
1959. 


It is perhaps necessary to explain 
how I was induced two years ago to 
prepare this paper. I had been invited 
in the first instance by the University 
of Oslo to give a lecture there. I was 
asked to handle this very subject: What 
may we expect of philosophy? This 
question comes naturally to the mind of 
university professors in a country like 
Norway, where a certain shallow kind 
of neo-positivism is widespread. But, in 
fact, one may safely assert that in any 
Western country — I leave aside the 
East where a kind of marxistic Koran 
is distributed to more or less acquies- 
cent students — there is a growing 
number of people who, hypnotized by 
the development of science, mainly 
physical science, seem very much in- 
clined to question the value of philos- 
ophy and to pass upon it a sentence 
of, so to say, “superannuated-ness.”’ 

It may be advisable to expatiate a 
little on the title of the paper. What 
does it really mean? There is, of course, 
a distinction to be made between the 
questions: What can we expect of, and 
what can we expect from philosophy? 
The first question means: What can we 
expect philosophy to be? The second 
means: What fruits can we expect from 
it? What is its possible worth? I avoid 
the word “use,” for we must not put 
ourselves on a utilitarian level. I think 
it would be necessary to add “at the 
present time,” ‘at the present moment 


of history.” The necessity of this addi- 
tion will appear clearly at the end of 
the paper. 

What I am going to say is, of 
course, the conclusion of half a century 
of reflection on philosophical problems. 
I should have spoken differently at 
the beginning of my career. I was in- 
clined at that time to be rather dog- 
matic. Now I deeply distrust dogmatism 
of any kind — without of course being 
a sceptic. 


THE AUTHENTIC PHILOSOPHER 


I shall begin with a remark that to 
me seems very important. It would be 
quite fallacious to imagine that to the 
question, what can one or what ought 
one expect of philosophy, an answer 
could be given which would be valid for 
any and every philosopher. Such an an- 
swer would be possible in a scientific dis- 
cipline and, a fortiori, in technology. The 
truth of the matter is that the words 
“any philosopher” probably have no 
more meaning than the words “any 
artist” or “any poet.” In other words, 
I kelieve that we must acknowledge in 
the most explicit way that philosophy, 
like art or poetry, requires as its foun- 
dation what can be called a personal 
pledging (engagement) — one could 
even say, in a very profound sense, a 
vocation. I take this word vocation in 
its etymological sense. I do not see that 
philosophy, considered in its essential 
purpose, can be considered as other 
than a certain response to a call. 

It goes without saying that, like 
all other human activities, this can be 
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PHILOSOPHY 


perverted, can degenerate into a kind 
of imitation, to a greater or less degree 
a self-caricature: all the more so as 
philosophy is increasingly treated as 
material for examination. In France, 
notably, there is the philosophy-class, 
the baccalaureate in philosophy. The 
teacher whose task it is to prepare 
pupils for this examination runs the 
risk of adopting the procedure of his 
colleagues in history, the natural 


sciences, etc., confining his efforts to 
enabling his pupils to answer the ques- 
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tions, oral or written, that will be put 
to them in the examinations they must 
face. The dreadful word bachotage de- 
scribes very precisely this kind of 
cramming. It is not enough to say that 
it bears no relation to philosophy; one 
can even affirm that it is exactly the 
opposite of philosophy. It is possible, of 
course, that those who have to under- 
take this business may in the begin- 
ning have understood the call that I 
have mentioned (and whose nature I 
shall have to try to determine). It is 
possible but not certain. And there is 
no doubt that very often this increas- 
ingly tiresome task smothers the initial 
spark in the teacher like a stifling ash. 
Yet that is by no means inevitable. I 
have been acquainted with teachers 
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who have known how to retain intact 
in themselves that very special kind of 
ardour, for the want of which philos- 
ophy dries up, becomes devitalized, 
loses itself in words. 

This should also be considered in 
another perspective, from the point of 
view, that is to say, of the student or 
disciple. The true philosophical rela- 
tionship, as Plato not alone defined it 
but lived it for all time, is one flame en- 
kindling another. But in this domain 
anything may happen. It may happen 


pp. 151-162. 


that, through a relatively desiccated 
teaching, a young man, in whom there 
is the potentiality for philosophy, may 
nevertheless discover the reality he as- 
pires to and to which, I would even say, 
he already belongs unwittingly. 

Here I can, up to a point, refer to 
my own personal experience. I had as 
a philosophical teacher a man of great 
learning whose teaching was distin- 
guished by great clarity. But looking at 
that teaching now, from a distance 
and quite objectively, I am constrained 
to admit that it was devoid of that 
passion, of that inspired fervour with- 
out which, I should nowadays be 
tempted to say, philosophical teaching 
is not alive. But my appetite was such 
that, from the very first lecture, I an- 
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nounced to my family that I had found 
my path and that I should be a philos- 
opher; and that certitude has never 
been given the lie. 


SUBJECTIVITY 


Under these conditions I cannot 
possibly say what are the conclusions 
bearing upon the original question to 
which an enquiry conducted upon a 
very broad basis should lead. I should 
scarcely be straining my thought in say- 
ing that the notion of an enquiry, as 
long as it does not coincide with that 
of a search, is doubtless strange enough 
to philosophers as philosophers. 


True to say, I run the risk of rais- 
ing in the minds of my readers an in- 
terim objection. “By insisting, as you 
do,” one might perhaps say, “on the 
role of a personal pledging do you not 
risk depriving philosophical activity of 
all objective import, reducing it to a 
game left to the whims of the indi- 
vidual?” 

It is absolutely necessary to face 
this objection to dispel at the outset a 
confusion that would lead to the worst 
misunderstanding. The confusion con- 
cerns the very idea of subjectivity. It 
will perhaps appear more clearly if we 
fix our attention upon art which in 
certain respects is in a situation com- 
parable to that of philosophy. 


It is quite evident that at the 
source of a work of art we find or 
guess at the existence of a personal re- 
action, an original way of responding 
to the calls, many and in a fashion in- 
articulate, that the object directs at the 
consciousness of the subject. But it is 
no less certain that that subjective re- 
action presents in itself no artistic 
value. This value appears only with the 
structures, constituted in what we call 
the creative process, which present 
themselves for the appreciation not 
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alone of the subject — that is to say 
of the artist — but of other possible 
viewers and hearers. Certainly it would 
be imprudent to speak here of uni- 
versality in an extensive sense; these 
structures certainly cannot be appre- 
ciated or even recognized by every- 
body. Here too “everybody” is a con- 
cept that is empty and inapplicable. I 
recall very well how, when Debussy’s 
music was not yet accepted, many 
people declared that it was lacking in 
melody. This nowadays seems to us to 
be mistaken. In a work like Pelléas et 
Mélisande, on the contrary, the melody 
is continuous; and it is precisely because 
it is everywhere present that inexpe- 
rienced listeners were unable to recog- 
nize it. For them melody was a tune 
that you whistle or hum on the way 


“home from a concert or a theatre. But 


to be sure, it is not enough that the 
form — here the melody — be identi- 
fied; it is also necessary that it be 
greeted as meaningful, its meaning 
being, besides, immanent and incapable 
of expression in words. In any case, it 
is only on the basis of a structure, 
whatever it be, that there can be es- 
tablished that inter-subjective communi- 
cation without which we cannot speak 
of value. Now it is a fact that I have 
a conversation with someone else about 
the first movement of Beethoven's 
Fourteenth Quartet; and that we shall 
not be confined to making the same ob- 
servations about the tonality, about the 
way in which the instruments make 
their entry here or there, observations 
that could equally well be made by a 
deaf non-musician studying the score. 
If we are sensitive to the music we shall 
recognize, behind the defective words 
we are condemned to use — a certain 
quality made present to us through this 
structure, a certain sadness, and a cer- 
tain remoteness; and we shall agree 
that never, perhaps, has the feeling of 
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infinity been rendered with such inti- 
macy. 


If I have dwelt at length upon such 
examples it is in order to show that in 
art, subjectivity tends to be transmuted 
into an inter-subjectivity which is quite 
different from the kind of objectivity 
that science conceives but still com- 
pletely oversteps the limits of the indi- 
vidual consciousness left to itself. 


THE PHILOSOPHIC EXPERIENCE 


Now somewhat analogous consid- 
erations can be put forward about what 
we are entitled to call the philosophical 
experience. Indeed I shall not hesitate 
to declare that there is not and there 
cannot be a philosophy worthy of the 
name without a specific experience, the 
nature of which I must now try to de- 
fine. Likewise there cannot be authen- 
tic music where there is no ear to 
recognize it — and we must beware of 
the regrettable ambiguity of the word 
“ear.” One cannot say merely — it 
would be a truism — that music presup- 
poses the existence of a special acoustic 
organ. The word “ear” in its esthetic 
sense designates something infinitely 
more subtle, a certain faculty for ap- 
preciating harmonies, or perhaps, even 
a certain conscious attitude in the pres- 
ence of what it is given to one to hear. 
For a person who lacks an ear in this 
sense there is no distinction for him be- 
tween a noise and music; and what we 
call a melody is for him merely a suc- 
cession of noises. 


The philosophical attitude is prob- 
ably not entirely different from an 
“ear” so understood. 


I have just used the word “atti- 
tude,” and I have spoken of “expe- 
rience.”’ In reality there is no contradic- 
tion. For the attitude in question can 
only be revealed in a certain way in 
which consciousness reacts to what 


must be termed its fundamental situa- 
tion. 

It is appropriate to determine more 
precisely the nature of this reaction. 
One could, it seems to me, define it as an 
astonishment tending to become dis- 
quiet. Perhaps, as so often happens, it 
is by appealing to negations that we 
may best account for this disposition. 
It consists above all in not taking 
reality for granted. But what exactly 
does “reality” mean here? It is certainly 
not a question of this or that particu- 
lar phenomenon which one is trying to 
explain. What is at issue is reality as a 
whole or, more exactly, it is the whole, 
the totality, that is the problem. Here, 
perhaps, particular emphasis must be 
laid on the mysterious relationship be- 
tween me, the questioner, and this 
world about which I ask myself ques- 
tions. What am I the questioner, 
in this world or out of it? In this 
sense one must say that the philosophi- 
cal spirit is that which, in the presence 
of the “given,”’ experiences a kind of 
impatience which can become an anx- 
iety. 

Here I shall take an example that 
seems to me one of the most significant. 
A philosophical spirit will not easily 
come to terms with the fact that real- 
ity, as we call it, is given to us accord- 
ing to an order of succession. This 
means that this order — which in some 
instances can look like a disorder — 
will undoubtedly arouse a distrust. He 
will have the feeling that he is not on 
sure ground. And from that he will 
perhaps come to ask himself if it is not 
merely one of the ways in which a thing 
can appear: a further question, inci- 
dentally, being that of finding out if 
this something can exist in itself, that 
is apart from all the ways in which it 
might appear. Besides, one could easily 
show that these questions are bound up 
with other questions bearing upon this 
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“me” that I am and to whom the ap- 
pearance is given. Inasmuch as I am 
the occasion of these appearances do I 
not myself become an appearance and 
so on? 

Following the line of such reflec- 
tions one would arrive at a philosophy 
like Bradley’s. However, I should not 
care to say that a philosophical spirit, 
of whatever kind it may be, will put it- 
self the questions in these terms. Let 
us recall what has been said above. One 
can no more speak of “any philosopher” 
than of “any artist” or “any poet.” 
These words are only applicable to the 
realm of pure objectivity as it reveals 
itself on the experimental plane. No 
matter what particles of this or that 
chemical substance (sodium, chlorine, 
etc.) we place in contact, such and such 
a reaction is inevitably produced and 
will be recorded by every observer. This 
is indeed the experience whose a priori 
conditions Kant proposed to determine. 
But the experience we are concerned 
with — whether that of the philosopher 
or that of the artist — is of its essence 
totally different. One might even say 
that it is placed on a completely differ- 
ent level of reality. 


CONFRONTATION 


But here something very remark- 
able happens, something to which we 
must turn our attention. It is that phil- 
osophical (or artistic) experiences can 
enter into communication with each 
other. And I should go so far as to say 
that one philosophical experience that 
is incapable of welcoming another to 
understand or, if needs be, to surpass it 
should be considered worthless. 

One can then assert that it is es- 
sential to the philosophical experience, 
in the measure in which it is worked 
out, to be confronted with other expe- 
riences already fully elaborated and, in 
general, organized in systems. This is 
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even to say too little. This confronta- 
tion is really part of the experience in 
question, inasmuch as the latter tries to 
elucidate itself and to become crystal- 
lized in concepts. This is particularly 
clear in a thinker like Heidegger. One 
can say that his thought is, as it were, 
engaged in a constant dialogue with the 
philosophers who have gone before — 
not all of them, of course, but those 
with whom he discovers affinities, the 
great pre-Socratics, Plato and Aristotle 
and, of the moderns, principally Kant, 
Hegel and Nietzsche. In this regard I 
shall mention a very significant fact. 

Heidegger came to France for the 
first time in 1955 and stayed at the 
chateau of Cerisy-la-Salle where a cer- 
tain number of philosophers and stu- 
dents had gathered to take advantage 
of his presence. It was hoped that he 
would comment upon and clarify certain 
particularly obscure passages in his 
works. There was great disappointment 
when it was learnt that, after an intro- 
duction on philosophy in general, he 
would comment on certain texts, not of 
his own but of Kant and Hegel. To those 
who discreetly gave expression to their 
surprise and disappointment he an- 
swered that his method consisted pre- 
cisely in clarifying his thought, begin- 
ning from that of the great philosophers 
of whom he had made a particular 
study. It is, moreover, important to re- 
member that this dialogue in a mind 
of such originality never fails to re-in- 
terpret, one may say creatively, the 
thinkers thus evoked. In the present 
case this is notably true for the pre- 
Socratics and for Kant. 

Beginning from there it would 
furthermore be in place to pose the 
general problems which preoccupy cer- 
tain philosophers, particularly in 
France, and touch upon the very 
essence of the history of philosophy. 
One sees nowadays, more clearly doubt- 
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less than at any other period, the need 
and at the same time the difficulty of 
a philosophy of the history of philos- 
ophy. 

But in any event it seems that 
the philosophical experience, if it neces- 
sarily begins as an instrumental solo, 
in its development tends to become a 
concerto. It is already such in the meas- 
ure in which it is opposed to other 
thought, for to be opposed is in some 
way to depend. It was so for example 
in the relationship between Kant and 
David Hume or nearer to us between 
Bergson and Spencer. And, if I may be 
permitted to mention myself in this 
context, I can say that my thought has 
defined itself by way of opposition to 
contemporary neo-Hegelians, Bradley 
in particular, as well as to certain 
French exponents of neo-critical philos- 
ophy. 


PHILOSOPHY FOR EVERY MAN 


“But,” some of my readers will per- 
haps say, “it seems, if we understand 
your thought rightly, that you gave a 
very strange and very disappointing 
answer to the question you posed at 
the beginning of your paper. You have 
said, on the one hand, that there is no 
philosophy except for one who has a 
personal experience in this matter or, at 
least, an ear for this mode of thought. 
Now you assert that the philosophical 
experience implies a living communica- 
tion, a dialogue with other experiences 
already elaborated, that is to say, with 
other philosophies. But does not this 
amount to saying that everything in 
philosophy takes place within a kind 
of magic circle, among privileged people, 
or even in a sanctuary to which the 
uninitiated cannot have access? Now 
our interest in asking you what can one 
expect of philosophy was in knowing 
just what the latter has to offer to the 
uninitiated or, if you will, to us, the 


profane, the outsiders. If it is merely a 
kind of game played between qualified 
persons we are no longer interested — 
exactly as a non-player has no interest 
in a chess-match played under his eyes 
when he does not even know the rules.” 
This objection has the great advantage 
of leading me to make here some neces- 
sary qualifications. 

First of all there is this to be said 
in reply. Quite evidently it would be 
utterly false to imagine that between 
the philosopher and the non-philosopher 
there exists anything like a_ barrier. 
This barrier, which even in other pe- 
riods did not exist, does so still less 
today when literature itself — what 
everyone reads or is presumed to read 
— is penetrated with philosophical 
thought to such an extent that it is 
really impossible to draw any line of 
demarcation between them. And this 
obtains not alone for the essay or the 
novel, but for the theatre and the cine- 
ma. In this matter an example like 
Sartre’s is quite significant. One cannot 
trace genuine boundaries between the 
novels or plays of Sartre and his phil- 
osophical work. I will say exactly the 
same of myself with regard to my 
philosophical writings and my plays. 
One can also think of a writer like Paul 
Valéry who, to tell the truth, made a 
profession of despising philosophy but 
was himself, in reality, in some way a 
philosopher even in his purely poetical 
works; so much so that a professional 
philosopher like Alain was found to give 
an exact commentary on his great col- 
lection of poems Charmes. But we must 
surely go further and say that in every 
thinking being, particularly in our time, 
there exists — not continuously, of 
course, but now and again — a rudimen- 
tary philosophical experience. Tf shall 
freely say that this experience shows it- 
self as a sort of thrill (frémissement) 
in the presence of the great mysterious 
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realities that are the concrete setting 
of every human life — love, death, the 
birth of a child, etc. We should not 
hesitate to say — this is my view — 
that every personally felt emotion in 
contact with those realities is something 
of an embryonic philosophical experi- 
ence. It is only too evident that in the 
immense majority of cases this embryo 
not only does not develop into an artic- 
ulate experience but even appears not 
to feel the need of such development. 
And yet it is also true that almost every 
human being has at a given privileged 
moment felt this need for clarification, 
for having an answer to his own ques- 
tioning. 

It must be added, of course, that 
this becomes more and more true as 
religion, properly so-called, declines or 
at least tends to change its nature and 
as people are less and less satisfied with 
ready made answers which in another 
age or so it seems they would have ac- 
cepted without demur. 

It should also perhaps be added — 
and this seems to me to be very impor- 
tant — that there is a kind of waste- 
matter of philosophical thought that 
encumbers everyone more or less: the 
refuse carried in newspapers, in digests, 
even in conversation. And most often 
this rubbish could with advantage be 
burnt like any other kind of industrial 
refuse or house-sweepings. Not the least 
important function of philosophical 
thought is to look after this kind of in- 
cineration. 


NEEDS AND PHILOSOPHY 

However, a new question, more dis- 
turbing still than the previous one, 
must now be present to the mind of 
my readers. “You admit,” it is said, 
“that a certain relationship can and 
should be established between the non- 
philosopher and the philosopher. But 
which philosopher? The uninitiated feel 
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a kind of disquiet and distrust when 
faced with the variety of seemingly 
mutually-exclusive philosophies. Can 
the very fact that a choice must be 
made between them — how or accord- 
ing to what criterion it is not clear — 
be reconciled with their common claim 
to express a truth or truths? And, on 
the other hand, if a philosopher should 
ever renounce this claim, does not his 
activity degenerate into a mere game? 
The question could be formulated in 
yet another way. How, having regard 
to this irreducible plurality, can we still 
speak of philosophy in the sense in 
which we speak of science?” It is quite 
certain that such an objection cannot 
be evaded; and that the answer to it 
bears directly upon that which must 
be made to the original question: What 
can one expect of philosophy? 

I believe, first of all, that we must 
acknowledge once and for all the pic- 
ture that is more or less consciously 
present to the minds of those who frame 
this objection. It is that of a shop-win- 
dow or a stall where different philos- 
ophies are displayed side by side for the 
customer to choose from. One of the 
surest benefits of a reflection supported 
by history consists precisely in showing 
that this comparison is absurd. For such 
juxtaposition is possible only with ob- 
jects, with things. And a philosophy is 
just the sort of thing which cannot be 
treated in this way, for it is, in a man- 
ner, an experience. I should almost say 
that it is an adventure within a much 
vaster adventure, the adventure of hu- 
man thought as a whole, or even in the 
heart of something that transcends that 
adventure, be it the manifestation of 
the Spirit and the Word, be it a the- 
ophany. 

On the other hand, if what has 
been said in the first part of this paper 
has been grasped, one is in a position 
to understand that a philosophy can 
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never be conceived as other than in 
function of a certain need. The history 
of philosophical doctrines is, in large 
measure, the still imperfectly-known 
history of the needs of the human mind. 
In reality those needs must be referred 
to concrete general situations that 
helped to give them birth. There is, be- 
sides, an extremely complex kind of 
relationship which it is the business of 
philosophy to elucidate. In fact it is 
meaningless to say that a situation can 
of itself produce a need. We are not 
here dealing with a causal relationship 
any more than in the admittedly much 
simpler case where we observe that, 
for exeinple, a soil favors one given 
type of vegetation rather than another. 
The verb “favors” covers an extremely 
complex knot of relationships. 

In these conditions the misleading 
image of a choice between ideal objects 
must be replaced by a very different 
idea — that of the different levels at 
which the mind places itself according 
to the type of need that animates it. 
So it is that a philosophy that pivots 
upon the needs of the person, or person- 
ality as such, will attack marxism, not 
necessarily as a method (for it is cer- 
tain that the method of marxism can be 
fruitful when applied in certain well- 
defined fields), but insofar as it claims 
to be a total and ultimate interpretation 
of life and history; this by showing 
that marxism is incapable of furnishing 
anything like an answer to those needs 
and can not even be aware of them. 


A CONTEMPORARY NEED 


I should like, in this last part, to 
try to show what appears to me to be 
the type of philosophical experience 
which seems to arise in a particularly 
urgent manner in our time. Incidentally, 
I do not dream of concealing the fact 
that there I am speaking for myself. But 
I ask you to call to mind what I have 


said in the beginning about the fact 
that there is not, nor can there be, 
philosophical thought without a certain 
personal pledging (engagement). Hence 
I shall address an appeal to those who 
in a more or less articulate way are 
disturbed by that same need that I 
want to define. As for the others, they 
must at least take sufficient cognizance 
to ask themselves if it is possible to set 
aside this appeal altogether or to ab- 
stract from it. This amounts to saying 
that the answer cannot be, nor ought 
it be, other than personal, while at the 
same time it bears upon questions that 
transcend mere subjectivity, if this lat- 
ter be confined to simple ways of feel- 
ing, of desiring or not desiring. 

First of all it is fitting to begin 
from a general, penetrating description 
of the situation in which humanity — 
or at least the Western portion of hu- 
manity which is the first to come under 
our inspection — finds itself. Here I 
quote a page from one of my books. 
It goes back to 1933, but I have today 
nothing to cut or change in it. 


The characteristic feature of our age 
seems to me to be what might be called the 
misplacement of the idea of function, tak- 
ing function in its current sense which in- 
cludes both the vital and the social func- 
tions. 

The individual tends to appear both te 
himself and to others as an agglomeration 
of functions. As a result of deep historical 
causes, which can as yet be understood only 
in part, he has been led to see himself more 
and more as a mere assemblage of func- 
tions, the hierarchical interrelations of 
which seems to him questionable or at 
least subject to conflicting interpretations. 

To take the vital functions first. It 
is hardly necessary to point out the role 
which historical materialism on the one 
hand, and Freudian doctrines on the other 
have played in restricting the concept of 
man. 

Then there are the social functions — 
those of the consumer, the producer, the 
citizens, etc. 

Between these two there is, in theory, 
room for the psychological functions as 
well; but it is easy to see how these will 
tend to be interpreted in relation either to 
the social or the vital functions so that 
their independence will be threatened and 
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their specific character put in doubt. In 
this sense Comte served by his total in- 
comprehension of psychical reality dis- 
—~ an almost prophetic instinct when 
e excluded psychology from his classifi- 
cation of the sciences. : 

So far we are still dealing only with 
abstractions, but nothing is easier than to 
find concrete illustrations in this field. 

Traveling on the Underground, I often 
wonder with a kind of dread what can be 
the inward reality of the life of this or 
that man employed on the railway — the 
man who opens the doors, for instance, 
or the one who punches the tickets. Surely 
everything both within him and outside 
him conspires to identify this man with 
his functions — meaning not only with his 
functions as worker, as trade union mem- 
ber or as voter, but with his vital functions 
as well. The rather horrible expression 
“time table” perfectly describes his life. 
So many hours for each function. Sleep too 
is a function which must be discharged so 
that other functions may be exercised in 
their turn. The same with pleasure, with 
relaxation; it is logical that the weekly 
allowance of recreation should be deter- 
mined by an expert on hygiene; recreation 
is a psycho-organic function which must 
not be neglected any more than, for in- 
stance, the function of sex. We need go no 
further; this sketch is sufficient to suggest 
the emergence of a kind of vital schedule; 
the details will vary with the country, the 
climate, the profession, etc., but what mat- 
ters is that there is a schedule. 

It is true that certain disorderly ele- 
ments — sickness, accidents of every sort 
— will break in on the smooth working 
of the system. It is therefore natural that 
the individual should be overhauled at 
regular intervals like a watch (this is 
often done in America). The hospital plays 
the part of the inspection bench or the re- 
pair shop. And it is from this same stand- 
— of function that such essential prob- 
ems as birth control will be examined. 

As for death, it becomes, objectively 
and functionally, the scrapping of what 
has ceased to be of use and must be written 
off as total loss. (The Philosophy of Ex- 
istence. English translation by Manya Ha- 
rari. Chicago: The Henry Regnery Com- 
pany. London: Harvill Press. 1948) 


One cannot, I think, deny that this 
gloomy diagnosis becomes more and 
more accurate every day and that, as 
I wrote a little further on: 


. ... besides the sadness felt by the on- 
looker, there is the dull, intolerable un- 
ease of the actor himself who is reduced 
to living as though he were in fact sub- 
merged by his functions. .. . Life in a world 
centered on function is liable to despair be- 
cause in reality this world is empty, it 
rings hollow; and if it resists this tempta- 
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tion it is only to the extent that there come 
into play within it and in its favor certain 
hidden forces which are beyond its power 
to conceive or to recognize 


From the point of view I have 
taken in this paper that last phrase is 
of the greatest importance; from it as 
point-de-départ it is possible to suggest 
a definite answer to the original ques- 
tion. 


BEING 


One can expect of philosophy, at 
the point of history at which we stand, 
a diagnosis (of which I have just now 
given an element which I consider very 
important) of the risk of dehumaniza- 
tion which the intensive development of 
technology brings with it in this world 
of ours the clearest possible conscious- 
ness, of the deep and very often unex- 
pressed trouble felt by man in his tech- 
nological and bureaucratic surround- 
ings, where what is deepest in him is 
not merely neglected but constantly 
trampled underfoot; and, again, an ex- 
tremely careful and delicate investiga- 
tion of the secret powers that I men- 
tioned a moment ago. What are these 
powers? It is very difficult to put names 
on them. First of all because we are 
here in a realm where words are only 
too often withered and sapped of their 
force. What I should say, in a quite 
general sense, is that these powers are 
like irradiations of being. Indeed, it is 
upon being as all the great philosophers 
of the past have seen it (and as Heideg- 
ger, in many ways the most profound 
thinker in Germany and perhaps in 
Western Europe, repeats today), it is 
upon being, I say, that philosophical re- 
flection must be based. 


“But,” you will ask, not without 
anxiety, “when you speak of being as 
such do you not take refuge in an ab- 
straction, empty of all concrete mean- 
ing?” The answer must be, I believe, 
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that being is really the exact opposite 
of abstraction, despite the fact that, at 
the level of language, being is almost in- 
evitably “denatured” into abstraction. 
There precisely is the central difficulty 
and that is just the reason why, in the 
work from which I have borrowed my 
quotations (and which occupies a cen- 
tral place in my thought), I have in- 
sisted upon what I have called “con- 
crete approaches.” It comes down, I 
think, to saying that we cannot, as it 
were, install ourselves in being; we can- 
not take possession of being any more 
than we can see the source of light — 
all that we can see are the areas illu- 
minated by this light. This comparison 
of being with light is, I think, quite 
essential; and there is scarcely need to 
remark that here one comes back to 
the text in the Gospel of St. John about 
the “Light, which enlightens every man 
who comes into this world.”’ In another 
of my books I have spoken of a light 
that would be Joy in being light, in 
which the human being as such would 
participate, for want of which it would 
fall back to, or even below, the animal 
level. 

Here I may forestall a final objec- 
tion, to which I should like to reply rap- 
idly. “This reply of philosophy,” you will 
say to me, “is it not indistinguishable 
from that of religion? We find difficul- 
ty in seeing what frontier you can trace 
between philosophy and religion.” The 
question is very important, and here is 
how I should answer it. I believe pro- 
foundly that there is and ought to be 
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a secret convergence between philoso- 
phy and religion; but also think that in 
each case the instrument is quite differ- 
ent. Religion, in effect, can only be based 
upon Faith. The method of philosophy, 
I think, is on the contrary reflection. 
And I ought to say that I shall always 
view with a certain distrust philosophi- 
cal teachings that purport to rest upon 
intuition. I have tried to show that re- 
flection can present itself under two 
different and complementary forms: the 
one being purely analytic and “reduc- 
ing” (this is primary reflection) and 
the other, on the contrary, “recupera- 
tive” or, if you will, synthetic. It is pre- 
cisely the latter that rests upon being — 
not upon an intuition but upon a certi- 
tude which blends with what we call 
our soul. 

Now you may, perhaps, ask to what 
extent I consider philosophy as an intro- 
duction to religion. I should not willing- 
ly assume that it is such, for I want 
to safeguard the independence of phi- 
losophy. What I should assert is this: 
philosophy and religion can alone be 
the ground upon which the fundamental 
option must be made in refusal or in- 
vocation; philosophy alone can make 
clear the full bearing of this option. And 
at no time was it more necessary to do 
so than now when mankind seems 
threatened with extinction, nay with 
suicide. Never, or so I believe, was what 
is at stake more obvious or more ser- 
ious; and where, this side of religion, 
shall we find a refuge if not in philoso- 
phy? 


| Source: Studies, Vol. XLVIII. No. 190, Summer, 1959. pp, 151-162. “What 
Can One Expect of Philosophy?” Complete Translation. 
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FREEDOM VALUE 


Alois Dempf 


AT FIRST sight it may not be 
apparent that freedom and value are 
the leitmotifs of contemporary philos- 
ophy. Too many disciplines and tenden- 
cies in philosophy over the past hundred 
years, as specialized as science itself, 
have obscured their general movement, 
so that their real direction was not seen 
even by those who took part in them. 
We might be tempted to play existen- 
tialism against value philosophy, but 
the most profound contrast is still that 
of existence and essence at the meta- 
physical level within the context of a 
philosophy of spirit. Today, except 
among traditional thinkers and vital- 
ists, the philosophy of essence is not 
the predominant theme; nor is meta- 
physical existence, the intelligible ego 
of the person (as opposed to the psy- 
chology of the existential personality) 
the dominant theme. It would be well, 
to attain clarity for our symposium 
without over-dramatization, to distin- 
guish the philosophy of existence and 
essence from existential psychology and 
existential phenomenology, the philos- 
ophy of autonomous freedom from that 
of heteronomous value-theory. Will the 
antithesis unite in a synthesis, as ex- 
istence and essence are united in the 
concrete, or will it only act as a typolog- 
ical opposition of fundamental tenets 
without a possible solution? 

There was at one time a philosophy 
of freedom in German idealism (as it 
proudly styled itself) but its opposite 


was not value-theory but natural neces- 
sity. If we consider the great epoch just 
passed as a system of systems, a process 
of investigation relevant to the history 
of the mind, then this process becomes 
the model for the dialectic of our philos- 
ophizing without genuine dialogue. 
without the response of a partner. The 
deterministic theory of necessity pre- 
ceded the idealistic philosophy of free- 
dom. There were actually two philoso- 
phies of the Enlightenment, the deistic 
and the atheistic, that of natural theol- 
ogy and ethics and that of the Encyclo- 
paedists with their materialistic cosmol- 
ogy which weaves man right into cos- 
mology. The counter-thrust took place 
in three steps, in which the dialectic of 
the great potentialities of philosophic 
thought is revealed to us as a pattern, 
provided we interpret it in contempo- 
rary ianguage to make inner contact 
with this mighty movement in intellec- 
tual history. 


At this time the philosophy of free- 
dom got a start as an ethics. Kant 
saved the existence of the spirit through 
his moral autonomy, after he unmasked 
the philosophy ef necessity as a mere 
world-picture with his daring idea that 
it is we who write nature’s laws. The 
intelligible ego does not exist within 
nature: it is an end in itself of unlimited 
value. Kant defined spiritual existence 
by its antithesis to nature, for nature 
according to him is existence under 
laws. He was attached to traditional 
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terminology and spoke of intelligible ex- 
istence. In fact, he considered it neces- 
sary to have an essential morphological 
principle — a spiritual soul — to make 
transcendental the intellectual norms of 
the universaily valid organization. 
Nevertheless, he already had existential 
philosophy of the self-development of 
the moral personality through good-will 
under the categorical imperative. If the 
personality is not subject to the laws 
of nature, but gives itself its own laws, 
then the spiritual man indeed makes 
himself, as we say today. 

In spite of Kant’s prohibition, his 
eminent disciples enthusiastically pur- 
sued metaphysics, because, even though 
things in themselves were unintelligible, 
they wanted to explain why nature cor- 
responded to our knowledge. The identi- 
ty of the Absolute Spirit and Great Na- 
ture introduced a logical world-order in- 
to their explanation and ultimately made 
place for self-conscious man who recog- 
nizes this order. This was a grandiose 
refutation of determinism by a philos- 
ophy of essence with an original style, 
a pan-logism of the evolution of nature, 
the pantheism of a divinity that is in 
the state of becoming and that comes 
into its own with man. 


Where was the philosophy of free- 
dom to be found then, except in the 
course of the World Spirit through the 
leading minds among the people, where, 
through the philosophy of substantial 
morality, of law and of philosophy it- 
self, this World Spirit effected in all 
freedom under law? There was also 
another philosophy of freedom which 
understood the ancient, medieval and 
modern world and again Petrine, Paul- 


ine and Johanine Christianity as thesis, 
antithesis and synthesis and looked up- 
on freedom in spirit as the reconcilia- 
tion of the contraries, faith and knowl- 
edge, knowledge and life. 

Here already we encounter the 
view that Christianity is a myth, a work 
of symbol-seeking reason, one world- 
view among many, conditioned by the 
times and determining a culture. In this 
way, does it not merely fit into the ever- 
present possibilities of intellectual de- 
velopment and did it not remain so, as 
they said, by a mere negative philos- 
ophy of possibilities? By an heroic ef- 
fort the great masters Schelling and 
Schlegel, Baader and Goerres, com- 
pleted the third step of emancipating 
themselves from their earlier panthe- 
istic system, a step towards a positive 
philosophy of freedom. This great 
achievement of late idealism is seldom 
appreciated, because almost at once the 
crude scheme of necessary development 
through chance in the life of nature and 
mind again dominated the specialized 
natural and intellectual sciences. Thus 
the legend arose that idealism came to 
a close with its earlier systems. The 
great achievement was an existence- 
philosophy of freedom, because there 
was recognition of the freedom of the 
Creator and his revealing Himself in 
time, of the temporality of the world, 
of an existence intelligible but once with 
a responsibility in time that is for ever. 

This great achievement had no ef- 
fect on the philosophy of the late nine- 
teenth century which, like all the other 
sciences, was proceeding with great 
stride toward specialization. We are still 
immersed too deeply in this re-echoing 
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phase of philosophizing as a critique of 
knowledge, as a Weltanschauung psy- 
chology, as a sociologism of world-his- 
tory pictures relativistically dependent 
upon the conditions of time and society. 
Deepest of all are we buried in histori- 
cism and estheticism, too deeply to see 
clearly through this intellectual-histori- 
cal process of our predecessors. Ideolo- 
gies became a substitute for systematic 
philosophy and they still dominate the 
public today as a regraded cultural her- 
itage. We cannot point out ever so brief- 
ly here how the natural and intellectual 
sciences, in their process of self-purifi- 
cation, constantly move to gather to- 
gether these scattered results. Nor is 
this necessary, because the philosophy 
of the twentieth century has established 
itself in opposition to the sciences and 
the philosophy of accidentally-deter- 
mined necessity of development, though 
it still depends on the data of the spe- 
cialized sciences at a number of decisive 
points. 

The self-criticism of philosophy 
had its beginning in our century with 
the restoration of logic — the logical 
investigations of Edmund Husserl. The 
fact that Husserl seized as an opponent 
psychologism and not historicism along 
with it resulted from his speciality as a 
mathematician and a theorist of knowl- 
edge. Thus he was able to see clearly 
the independents of the mathematicals 
and the noemata from the activity of 
knowing. This act of knowing, however, 
must be accepted as an intuition of es- 
sence and not a synthesis of objects in 
the nominalistic sense. The result for 
the history of philosophy was a strict 
philosophy of essences, a doctrine of 
values, mathematical and logical objec- 
tivities, which are always valid inde- 
pendently of time and knowledge, val- 
ues such as the inner bond in the form 
of the species intelligendae. It was a 
phenomenology, therefore, teaching the 
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laws of phenomena and essences, but 
not the species intelligibilis, not the me- 
taphysical essence itself. The fact that 
only the laws of phenomena and the 
essence of the phenomena were con- 
sidered might betray the positivistic 
remnant of Husserl’s position, but it 
does point inexorably to that essence- 
ground which is the condition for the 
law and the order of the phenomena. 
The phenomena are grounded in the 
noumena. But a method of metaphysics 
was no longer in vogue. Morphology 
seemed a quite superfluous conclusion 
concerning essence-in-itself. Everybody 
was satisfied with essentials-in-them- 
selves, representations — and proposi- 
tions-in-themselves. So a strictly scien- 
tific philosophy could thrive without 
metaphysics in the narrow circle of pro- 
fessional philosophers as a school with 
a strict methodology. 


Value theory became a living phi- 
losophy of spirit, (a philosophy of life in 
the best meaning of the word “father” 
than merely a school-philosophy) with 
the inclusion of ethical values in the 
general objective value-theory through 
the genius of Max Scheler. Value-ethics 
brought three things to the fore: first, 
the objective, normative order of moral 
life; secondly, the hierarchy among all 
the values, salvation and holiness, truth 
and culture, law and justice, goods and 
achievements; and thirdly, with a sub- 
jective turn once more, the realization 
of value and personality-idea with an 
objective cast. This was a philosophy of 
freedom in a new style, a freedom with- 
in the hierarchy of values, a freedom of 
the universal man confronted with all 
the tasks and needs of intellectual life 
in common. 

This value philosophy, however, 
magnanimously open to solidarity of 
minds among themselves and with their 
fellow-men, failed to establish contact 
with the ivory tower philosophers, the 
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committed, specializing and esthetizing 
philosophers who were looking for an- 
other philosophy of freedom, the philos- 
ophy of existentialism. However, that 
was still the nineteenth century, the 
age of the psychologism of the radical 
subjective thinkers, of the religious in- 
dividualist Kierkegaard, of the esthetic 
individualist Nietzsche, and of the in- 
dividual psychologist Sigmund Freud. 
For all of these, the existentialists of 
fear and of sorrow, of the anguish of 
life and fear of contact, of reserve, of 
demonianism, and of the sick libido, 
were signs of man, especially of the suf- 
fering intellectual, as a creature of ten- 
sions. These states of mind had former- 
ly been treated as essences, as affections 
or passions, but now it was no longer 
question of virtue that should oppose 
these things as vices, but of the basic, 
consistent deportment of the whole per- 
sonality. Thus the therapeutic function 
of philosophy again came to light and 
this is the real reason for the unusual 
effect of this kind of philosophizing 
which demands not a world-view, but a 
self-formation, an ultimate esthetic 
bearing. The philosophy of the emanci- 
pation of the self from fear and care, 
just because of its practical meaning for 
life, will not be a scientific philosophy, 
and so we must consider other steps 
which have proceeded from value-phi- 
losophy toward a philosophy of mind 
and freedom that was within the great 
lines of intellectual development. 

Such a course of things is symboli- 
cally attested to in the tragic form of 
Nicolai Hartmann who drew two con- 
clusions from phenomenological value- 
theory, an ethics of freedom and an on- 
tology of the degrees of being without 
metaphysics. He adhered consistently 
to the phenomenological method, avoid- 
ing the step from abstract essentiality 
to concrete essence. Nevertheless, he at- 
tempted a philosophy of nature as an 


ontology and advanced it far, even to 
essentials, to categories as determina- 
tions of being in the differentiation of 
the non-living, the living and the spirit- 
ual. He pursued the path from the law 
of phenomena to the law of being, but 
not up to the point of the reality of na- 
ture, of the soul or of spirit, because he 
maintained the principle of Kantian 
ethics of freedom, of self-constitution, 
not any more as autonomous but from 
the point of view of value. 


The recognition of objective values 
overthrew Kant’s autonomism, as is 
seen most clearly in Scheler’s move 
from value-ethics to a sociology of 
knowledge, which is the exemplar for 
the second step of the inner dialectics 
of our philosophizing. This sociology of 
knowledge studies group knowledge, 
even the formation of the group from 
original forms of knowledge. Knowledge 
of salvation is orientated to values of 
salvation; cultural knowledge as art, 
not only as pedagogy, to the cultural 
values of the human image of poetry; 
knowledge of law to the legal values in 
the time-situation. Group knowledge is 
basically professional knowledge, and 
professional knowledge constitutes 
above all the vocations and institutions 
of church, school and state, just as pro- 
duction knowledge constitutes the eco- 
nomic vocations and the economic 
forms of the time. One must remember 
that idealism with its transcendental 
method tried to solve the same prob- 
lem of life’s forces, solve them also from 
the group knowledge of the community 
of the faithful, of the spirit of the time 
and of folk-spirit, but it sought the so- 
lution from creative, symbolic, poetic 
and political reason, not by contem- 
plating the richness and the order of 
values. 


The proof that this is the second 
step in the philosophy of our epoch is 
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the essentially parallel but methodically 
different philosophy of culture of Max 
Weber with his theory of the ideal in- 
telligence types, which in every age have 
dominated the cultural constellation. 
This theory of ideal types is not easy 
to characterize and is the subject of a 
great deal of controversy, but perhaps 
we can recognize it through contrast 
to the idealistic and the phenomeno- 
logical culture philosophies. Idealism 
made the myth, revelation, the world- 
view — universal poetry, as they called 
it — the deciding factor even for the 
real aspects of a certain style of cul- 
ture. The phenomenology of value had 
to make the temporal perspective of the 
universe of values the decisive factor of 
culture. The ideal type of intelligence is 
derived first of all by abstraction from 
a number of empirical cases: the pro- 
phetic, messianic, mystic heralds of 
faith or the legitimistic and legalistic 
pillars of law: but their intellectual 
worlds are constructed from the sphere 
of duty of the life power according to 
the prevailing ethos of the time. Values 
also impose the obligation of their real- 
ization in accordance with their rank 
and accordance with the system of all 
human needs. Thus values and duty are 
only two aspects of the same thing: 
life’s needs and possibilities. 

If Max Weber so forcibly states 
that his was a value-free investigation, 
he meant that he wants to be free from 
the a priori party line of an ideological 
total evaluation of reality, so that he 
can take the unbiased position of a 
strictly empirical consideration of real- 
ity founded on history. If Weber’s cul- 
ture-sociology of ideal types has a 
broader range than the knowledge-so- 
ciology of Scheler, this is an effect of 
the power of the great historian as 
compared to the unhistorical systematic 
thinker. It is due above all, however, to 
the inner arrangement of the life powers 
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according to the ethos of the different 
intelligence groups. 


This then is the third step in the 
development of intellectual science, a 
concrete philosophy of freedom in every 
historical situation, even in our own ra- 
tionalized society. 


The parallel to the third phase of 
idealism is evident. The age and its 
style were not, however, reconstructed 
in an ordered series, but the intellectual 
worlds of the time made themselves felt 
through their tensions. The inner dia- 
lectics of the wrangling minds among 
the powers of life set their style. The 
style of the cultures themselves is con- 
ditioned by the leading intellectual 
trends, by prophetism and messianism 
among the Jews, by the poetical, ration- 
al and political theology among the an- 
cients, by the positive, rational and mys- 
tical theology in Christianity, by law- 
yers of charismatic legitimation, tradi- 
tional legitimacy and rational legality 
among all legal states. Intellectual his- 
tory sets a style, even within the his- 
tory of salvation. There is question of 
a concrete research on the intellectual 
constellation as the great Leibniz had 
anticipated in his conjuncture theory of 
the state-society in his time. 


Philosophy of freedom now means 
that the leading minds and their fol- 
lowers, at the sight of the urgent tasks 
and values to be brought to realization 
in their own time-situation, have de- 
termined the course of world history 
through legal order. This did not occur, 
however, as idealism would have it 
through the leading minds of the people 
in a logical process of World Spirit and 
its tools, the great men. The spirit of 
the people (Volksgeist) is only the col- 
lective bearer of the myth and of the 
historical structure of law. The develop- 
ment of freedom itself remained the 
province of the world-spirit (Weltgeist). 
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Oswald Spengler has brought back to 
life this romantic idea of the myth as 
the single source of the spirit of com- 
munity, and saw in its disintegration in 
later society the reason for the decay 
of cultures. He has thus transferred the 
idealistic idea of freedom to a natural- 
istic theory of necessity, just as Karl 
Marx had already transformed Hegel's 
collectivistic development of freedom 
through the evolution of the world- 
spirit into the materialistic necessity 
theory of the development of a pro- 
ductive society. The fascist, statist, eco- 
nomic character of this ideological po- 
sition has become clear to us through 
the research into intellect and the cri- 
tique of ideologies. It is undeniable that 
the disputing intellectual groups of the 
last century and the neo-mythological 
ones in our own were important factors 
in world history and in the World Wars. 
They were important precisely because 
of their common collectivism, of their 
idea of freedom, of what unexpectedly 
changed into necessity. This shows 
clearly enough that false ideologies are 
a part of the history of catastrophe and 
it is necessary to have a critique of 
ideology. Such a critique is easy, and 
false too, if it criticizes only the oppo- 
nent’s and not its own position. 

This task, so important in our lives, 
can be fulfilled only in the third phase 
of contemporary scientific philosophy, 
a philosophy of freedom which is open 
to all the values of human life and this 
hierarchical order of values. It takes a 
good look at the ideology-group with 
its restricted selection of values, myth, 
power, economy as the sole culture-de- 
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termining factor, in all of which the de- 
cisive factor of modern time, science it- 
self is forgotten, although science can 
also become scientific and be pushed 
forward as the only factor. Then science 
is powerless to found a political ethics, 
if it is looked upon only in its move- 
ment as a collective of research; a 
movement which, non-directed, will 
bring scientific and technical progress, 
and exclude the philosophy of logical, 
ethical and salvific values. The amass- 
ing and accumulation of the results of 
research does not make that world of 
minds the sort of leading intelligence 
which determines the natural and tem- 
poral law in great cultures. 

Freedom and value, freedom and 
truth are most intimately interwined 
because the abiding needs of the com- 
mon life are at the same time the true 
values and tasks of the free spirit. 
There are also abiding needs for phi- 
losophy itself and for the common world 
of all philosophers in so far as they — 
as students — have to fulfill the press- 
ing tasks of their intellectual situation. 
They must solve these basic questions 
of logic and metaphysics, of ethics and 
sociology which the dialectics of the 
problems conceal within itself. The dia- 
logues of the essence and existence phi- 
losophers, of the teachers of freedom 
and value must be carried on. The dia- 
logue remains onesided and mired in 
contradictions in so far as we do not 
push forward toward the whole of phi- 
losophy to discover the synthesis of 
the antithesis: that only law can give 
us freedom, that truth will make us 
free. 


oO Source: Atti del XII Congresso Internazionale di Filosofia (Venezia: 12-'8 Set- 
tembre, 1958), pp. 73-83. “Freiheit und Wert.” Complete Translation. 
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by AUGUSTE ETCHEVERRY 


THERE are words that wear out in 
the course of time like coins that pass 
from hand to hand. One such word is 
“humanism.” After much successful use 
it has become a nest of ambiguity. To- 
day, in the minds and hearts of differ- 
ent people it evokes quite different 
resonances. This is not too astonish- 
ing, for it is a word that covers the en- 
tire field of philosophy. 

Frequently “humanism” is equiv- 
alent to “wisdom,” the sum total of 
man’s relations with himself, with the 
universe, with God. Here the very def- 
inition of man comes into play: the 
problem of his original structure, his ac- 
tual present situation and his future 
destiny. Here true humanism would see 
human nature in its absolute integrity, 
with all its treasures, within the hier- 
archy of its various faculties. Moreover, 
man is not loyal to his vocation unless 


HUMANISMS 


he comes up to his highest aspirations, 


even if they push him beyond his own 
limits. 


Compared to such an all embrac- 
ing, open attitude, all forms of human- 
ism that look at man from a particu- 
lar angle risk neglecting certain essen- 
tial features. Man’s nature is too com- 
plex and too rich to be reduced to one 
or the other of its elements, whatever 
its value. 


MARXIST HUMANISM 


Marxist humanism stresses so 
much the influence of economic and so- 
cial factors that man becomes their 
plaything. Of course, he can interfere 
with the progress of institutions. In 
some measure, the praxis does give the 
course of events a certain direction; and 
so much so that for him there arises 
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even the obligation of acting according 
to the “meaning of history.” But it is 
nonetheless true that the economic con- 
ditions play a supreme and decisive role 
in the life of mankind. 

This is the solution adopted by or- 
thodox Marxism as definitely chosen 
by Engels, the faithful interpreter of 
Marx, in a series of letters he wrote in 
the last years of. his life from 1890 to 
1894. Although there he declares that 
the economic factors are not the only 
efficient ones and do not suffice for an 
explanation of all the details of history, 
he still repeats again and again that 
“the economic movement is by far the 


most powerful, primary decisive force; 
that it exerts a “dominating influence” 
and is “ultimately supreme;” that it 
is “economic necessity that ultimately 
pervails” and “determines ultimately 
the historical development:” that the 
economic conditions “are finally deci- 
sive.” 

This is why Marxism takes no in- 
terest in the psychological and meta- 
physical problem of human freedom. To 
Marxism the possibility of an autono- 
mous choice is illusory, is “idealistic or 
spiritualistic,” pure fiction. Lenin’ ridi- 
cules those philosophers for whom free 
choice is a proof of conscience and a 
necessary condition of morality. “Sub- 
jectivists” they are. Man does not have 
the faculty of directing his behavior ac- 
cording to his liking. Freedom is reduced 
to knowledge of the necessary laws of 
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nature or history and to the material 
power resulting from this use. In this 
sense, all progress in knowledge is a 
step toward independence. To be free 
means to take cognizance of the deter- 
minism of the universe, in order to pro- 
fit from it. Freedom means an indirect 
handling of events rather than an in- 
ner source springing forth in the soul. 

It could not be otherwise in a sys- 
tem denying the existence of a spiritual 
principle superior to matter. True, the 
disciples of Marx see in matter some pe- 
culiar features that give it a special 
physiognomy. Their thought is the ne- 
gation of idealism, in the first place, 


and quite justly claims the existence of 
a reality distinct from spirit. Some- 
times, it also pretends to be a_ philos- 
ophy of “doing,” calling for the concrete 
instead of the abstract, for act instead 
of thought, for revolution instead of 
contemplation. The praxis it proposes 
is, at the same time, an analysis of facts 
and an efficient instrument of action. 
It aspires, beyond contemplation, to in- 
sert itself into the world and into his- 
tory to transform them. And sometimes 
Marxism takes position against classi- 
cal materialism by claiming for itself 
a dialectial materialism. For a static 
vision foreign to any evolution it sub- 
stitutes the concept of a nature essen- 
tially mobile, dynamic, engendering life 
and progress. 


Despite these reservations Marx- 
ism is in agreement with its hostile 
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confrére in rejecting the duality of mat- 
ter and spirit. Following Feuerbach, it 
contends that “real” is synonymous 
with “material.” Spirit is immersed in 
matter as is a part in the whole. It is a 
superior product of matter, spontan- 
eously springing forth from it. The 
brain is the organ of thought: “Mater- 
ialism’s doing away with the dualism of 
spirit and body,” says Lenin, “consists 
in professing that spirit has no exist- 
ence independent of the body, spirit 
being merely a secondary factor, a 
function of the brain, the image of the 
external world.’ In this way the uni- 
verse appears as tailored from a unique 
stuff, a stuff belonging to the sensible, 
material order. Strict monism that in 
ultimate analysis does not allow of any 
proper originality for spirit. 

This hypothesis contradicts inner 
experience and deprives human nature 
of its distinctive character and specific 
dignity. Even if it is true that man is 
composed of matter essentially, and 
subject to the influence of economic 
forces, his intelligence, nonetheless, lifts 
him to a plane superior to the universe 
he dominates and utilizes for his ser- 
vice: “As to space,” writes Pascal, “‘the 
universe encompasses me and swallows 
me up like a point. As to thought, I en- 
compass it.’”* Though of a different 
structure, the ideas, the aspirations, the 
wishes, the feelings, in short, the var- 
ious states of the soul are just as real 
as weight or the law of supply and de- 
mand. Reflexion, the inner life, spiritual 
freedom, create a chasm between man 
and animal; two worlds really. 

Though having learned from the 
sciences the astonishing complexity of 
the universe, the modern materialist 
stops at the appearances and forgets 
the living agent of that discovery. He 
is absorbed in the contemplation of the 
object to such an extent that he loses 
sight of the thinking subject and 
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thought itself, that inner light without 
which nothing would exist for us. When 
he takes account of the operations of 
the soul, he misapprehends their orig- 
inal nature and reduces them to move- 
ments of molecules, sacrifices the intel- 
lectual activity of man the spirit. The 
view he has of things around him and 
of himself is limited by a blindness that 
conceals from him a part of reality, the 
most important part. 


RATIONALIST HUMANISM 


The opposite of the Marxist atti- 
tude is rationalist humanism. Idealism, 
its most typical form, sees the subject 
exclusively and tends to reduce all real- 
ity to consciousness. For Brunschvicg, 
particularly, the human spirit is the to- 
tality of the universe. Whatever its ef- 
forts to go beyond its limits, it finds 
only its own activity. Seeking an inde- 
pendent object, it finds only the con- 
scious subject. Strictly speaking, being 
has no density of its own, it presents 
no authentic structure either within or 
outside us. It consists no more of spirit- 
ual substances than of material sub- 
stances. In all its grades, according to 
all its modes, being reduces itself to a 
system of relations between ideas, to 
a bundle of judgments. Nature is re- 
duced to a harmony of thoughts logical- 
ly interconnected. It is our intelligence - 
that tailors, in the stuff of conscious- 
ness, a world which it projects outside 
and which world assumes the appear- 
ance of something given. To think 
means to construct the real, not to re- 
flect it. All through sensible images 
spirit spreads a net of intelligible rela- 
tions which forms the texture of the 
universe. 

Spirit and nature are not differ- 
ent realities opposite each other. They 
share one common life where their des- 
tinies remain inseparable. “According 
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to rational idealism,” says Brunschvicg, 
“there is no more of ego before the non- 
ego than of non-ego before the ego. For 
ego and non-ego are two joint results 
of one and the same process of the in- 
tellect.”* They develop, deepen, clear up 
each other like two faces of one 
growth. 

Actually, this progress indicates 
the evolution of human spirit that is 
pure spontaneity, the source of ever 
new values, of truth, beauty and justice. 
Since its élan cannot meet with any ex- 
ternal obstacle, it need not look for any 
guarantee outside itself nor undergo any 
extraneous control. Its function is 
essentially creative. And it does not ex- 
perience any inner restriction. Human 
consciousness does not show any defi- 
nite structure; it does not consist of a 
system of faculties or of categories. 
Even in the stages of its previous pro- 
gress in the course of history there is 
no definite law of development, no value 
of law. Reason is not a prisoner of its 
own past. 

In his exclusion of all given, in the 
isolation into which he puts the human 
spirit, Brunschvicg goes beyond Kant 
and his immediate disciples toward sub- 
jectivism: “I am an idealist,” he says, 
“because idealism is the only doctrine 
which meets no difficulty, implies no 
reservation, in the definition of being 
by progress.”* The progress of judg- 
ment is the only reality. 

For an explanation of man and his 
situation in the midst of other human 
beings and in the midst of the world 
this is too little. Despite its intention, 
an idealism such as this is no true hu- 
manism. Brunschvicg denies the hu- 
man spirit a stable structure, determi- 
nate categories, from fear of material- 
izing it and jeopardizing its autonomy. 
Yet, to exclude every natural necessity, 
every law capable of assuring the unity 
and continuity of its élan, is to deprive 


spirit of an inner structure and an in- 
dispensable center. In short, it is to an- 
nihilate it. If spirit has no firm founda- 
tion and no strict necessities, if there is 
no common evidence, in a word if all is 
reduced to pure chance, what becomes 
of the value and the universality of 
knowledge? 

Besides, thought does not from the 
outset perceive of itself as impersonal 
and abstract. It reveals itself to our 
consciousness under the form of lived 
experience. William James calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the inner states 
are permeated by such warmth and in- 
timacy that I call them “mine.” Al- 
though the individuals have external 
relations with each other, they still 
keep the feeling of an exclusive, incom- 
municable life of their own. Our con- 
sciousness enjoys something like a pro- 
found depth that makes it a subject in 
itself and for itself. This part of spirit- 
ual energy is the foundation of the ego. 

But the ego does not feel isolated. 
No matter whether the physical, the in- 
‘ellectual or the moral order is con- 
cerned, my activity encounters other 
autonomous centers of thinking, willing 
and feeling, which are similar to myself 
and of which I am aware: these are 
the thou’s. Each of these is a subject 
of an existence of its own, an ego that 
is its own master. The reality and mul- 
tiplicity of persons is the basis and 
foundation of psychology and morals. 

Likewise, the existence of a uni- 
verse independent of our consciousness 
is a necessary precondition of experi- 
ence and science. In a philosophy of 
immanence reducing all things to the 
spontaneity of thought, where can the 
resistances that characterize our per- 
ception come from? Thus our percep- 
tion presents an index of externality 
and a coefficient of passivity, both in- 
explicable in such a context. Objective 
awareness is “intentional."”” The same 
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observations can be made concerning 
scientific work. To the scientist the uni- 
verse reveals itself as a reality to be 
revealed at the price of ingenious ef- 
forts and by patient work. Submission 
to the facts is the first rule of the meth- 
od to follow. Instead of pretending to 
govern the facts, one has to yield to 
them in an attitude of humble renun- 
ciation. 

If the spirit faces only itself and 
its own activity, how can we explain 


. the oppositions we must surmount, the 


obstacles we must avoid? Opposition 
necessarily implies duality. Would the 
object offer any resistance to its pene- 
tration by the intellect and erect any 
obstacle before it unless it presented a 
certain ontological density? The con- 
sciousness of others and the physical 
universe are an embarrassment to ideal- 
istic humanism. 


EXISTENTIALIST HUMANISM 


Idealism attributes to the human 
intellect a supreme independence. The 
Existentialism of Jean-Paul Sartre ex- 
alts the autonomy of the will, makes of 
it an absolute. Man is such as he wants 
himself to be and as he purposes for 
the future. To be free — that is the 
fundamental definition of man, his na- 
tural privilege. Freedom is the cross- 
roads where the main ways of Existen- 
tialist humanism converge. The uni- 
verse is absurd, evolves without reason 
and without purpose: “for nothing,” 
“too much for us.” God is of no use and 
even a burden. The grandeur and 
misery of man is that he is absolute 
master of his destiny but thrown into 
the world alone, without support, con- 
demned to blaze for himself a trail by 
his personal initiative; eaten up by feel- 
ings of anxiety, distress and nausea be- 
fore such grave responsibility. Such are 
the tragic consequences of an absolute 
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freedom that characterizes man. Free- 
dom without limits, impossible to get rid 
of: a Nessus garment: he cannot get 
out of. 

Human nature is ambiguous. There 
is no essence common to all. Our tem- 
perament, our mental structure, do not 
show any fixed, inborn or acquired 
qualities. For man, being is reduced to 
doing. What counts are acts and reali- 
zations. At the beginning of his career, 
he has no density at all. And later on he 
is nothing else but what he decides to 
become and what he actually becomes. 


. His existence, while coming forth from 


his basic project in struggle with con- 
crete situations, is forging his essence 
at every moment. 

By throwing himself into the world 
man defines himself little by little, in 
a definition that, incidentally, always 
remains unfinished and open.’ As long 
as he lives, he lives in suspense and is 
haunted hy the possibility of freely di- 
recting his future. Only in death his es- 
sence is severed from his existence. It 
becomes an acquired result, an “end.” 

Just as he decides about his prime 
orientation, man freely chooses also his 
ideal and the means of getting there. 
For in the moral order there are no 
transcendent values imposed with au- 
thority. There is no universal principle 
for evaluating the goodness or nature 
of any deed. In themselves, all activities 
have the same value. The only thing 
that counts is the purpose, any purpose, 
provided that it be sincere and lived up 
to with intensity. Infinite by nature, 
freedom is not subject to any law, ex- 
cept that law which it imposes upon it- 
self. Motives and drives that seem to 
weigh upon my behavior have only the 
weight conferred by my own basic 
choice. 

“Trivial and commonplace values,” 
Sartre says, “draw their sense, strictly 
speaking, from a prime project of my- 
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self that is like my choice of myself in 
the world. ...I emerge alone and in 
anxiety, facing the unique and prime 
project that constitutes my being. All 
the floodgates, all the barriers break 
down, destroyed by the consciousness of 
my freedom: I do not, nor can I, take 
refuge in any value against the fact 
that it is I myself who keep the values 
in being; nothing can give me assurance 
against myself; cut off from the world 
and my essence by the nothing which 
I am, I have to realize the meaning of 
the world and my essence: I make that 
decision, I alone, without justification 
and without excuse.’”* 

Freely creating the rules of his ac- 
tion, man has to account to nobody. His 
choice is spontaneous, free, without ob- 
jective reason. Rejecting a priori the 
existence of God, Sartre concludes that 
man alone can “invent values.” They 
exist only through him. He produces 
them by the mere fact of recognizing 
them. In itself, life does not offer any 
meaning. It is up to me to give it sense 
by my initial choice. 

This notion of humanism contra- 
dicts the everyday experience of our 
poverty, our weakness, and our power- 
lessness. To attribute to man an abso- 
lutely autonomous freedom is to cut 
him off from his native condition. Each 
of us then becomes the soverign God 
who takes over the conduct of events 
and directs the history of the world. 
He who denies the Creator of the uni- 
verse suppresses the ideal order of 
values, rejects any law at work in na- 
ture (evolution, thought, dialectics), 
sees himself condemned to take upon 
his weak shoulders a crushing burden. 
His personal destiny, the fate of all 
mankind, and the future of the world 
pass entirely through his hands. 

Actually, my freedom is far from 
enjoying such creative independence. 
It is subject to many restrictions: to 


those stemming from my particular 
being with its atavism, its tempera- 
ment, its inclinations, its situations; to 
those coming from the world, immedi- 
ate environment; to those bringing 
about transcendent values that call for 
that freedom. Speaking, incidentally, of 
these values, the true and the good par- 
ticularly appear as the necessary dyna- 
mism of all thought, all sentiment, all 
action, as the ideals for which we live 
and die. Hence, these values can play 
that role only if they come to us in an 
absolute manner. To suppose them to 
depend on my arbitrariness means to 
say that science, philosophy and morals 
have no authority whatever and deserve 
not the slightest credit. If all kinds of 
behavior are of equal value, human life 
is pure whim and an absurd fancy; it is 
not worthwhile being lived. Intellectual 
and moral nihilism are the logical goal 
of such a doctrine. 


TRUE, INTEGRAL HUMANISM 


Genuine humanism must be wide 
open. As its name indicates, it aspires 
to elevate man, to enhance his value. 
The value of a being, St. Thomas says, 
grows in proportion to its tending 
toward its perfection. The better it ex- 
ploits its essence and natural riches, the 
more perfect it is. In this line its po- 
tentialities are realized; it obtains the 
best yield of its resources. 

When man is at stake, this expan- 
sion cannot be blind or unconscious. It 
is the work of the will. Man shall by 
free choice become what he already is 
by nature. “Sequere naturam,” said the 
Ancients. A clever saying if understood 
well. It does not mean that we should 
follow indiscriminately all our inclina- 
tions in license and indulgence. For 
there is a fundamental hierarchy in our 
many faculties. The harmony of life re- 
quires all of them to unfold, yet in ac- 
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cordance with their respective rank: 
the secondary functions to remain sub- 
ordinate to the primary ones, the ac- 
cessory to the essential. That is unity 
in multiplicity. 

Body and soul] are the primary cap- 
ital entrusted to us to be wisely ex- 
ploited. Now, what characterizes man, 
distinguishes him from animal, is his 
reason. Among the various functions, 
this is the highest and impresses its 
stamp upon all the others. To obey its 
precepts means to actualize the objec- 
tive order of values. On the other hand, 
to give way to sensuality or instinct 
means to renounce living as man. 

That is what the role of morality 
consists in. It shows us the road to fol- 
low to assure our harmonious and com- 
plete development. The morally good 
act is what is in harmony with human 
nature, favors its expansion, expresses 
the law of its progress. Thus for man 
virtue lies in the line of his inborn qual- 
ities. At the same time, the history of 
his life is a success and comes to a hap- 
py end. Morality is not summarized in 
a code of more or less arbitrary legal 
prescriptions. Rather than a catalogue 
of prohibitions it is an abundance of 
life. It is the art of getting to the limit 
of ones possibilities, in short, of one’s 
end. This word in itself is telling: is 
not the end the form of definitive exist- 
ence, the perfection of nature? Current 
language brings near to each other the 
words “finished,” “achieved” and “per- 
fect’: three different participles that 
have become synonymous adjectives. 

In this taking full possession of our 
nature, it is legitimate for the senses to 
play their part. Pleasure is closely 
bound up with progress, the achieve- 
ment of an end. It is contained in the 
awareness of reaching a perfection, in 
the satisfaction accompanying the pos- 
session of a good. It automatically fol- 
lows the exercise of any orderly activity 
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without excess or default. “Pleasure,” 
Aristotle wrote, “finishes the act, not 
as a mode of being inherent in it, but 
as something like an end that is a sur- 
plus added to it, just as beauty is an 
addition to youth . . . These two 
things are united and cannot be sep- 
arated; for without act there is no pleas- 
ure, and any act is perfected by pleas- 
ure.’’® 

Integral humanism responds to all 
aspirations, even though they may be 
opposed to each other. None of our fac- 
ulties is sacrificed. Man at the same 
time is body and soul, sensual and rea- 
sonable, individual and social, realist 
and idealist: “What a chimera, indeed, 
is man!” exclaimed Pascal, “What a 
novelty, what a monster, what a chaos, 
what a subject of contradiction, what a 
prodigy!’"*® His vocation invites him to 
exploit all his resources, the material 
and the spiritual, the natural and the 
supernatural, the personal and the com- 
municable. For each he has to make 
room, yet not according to his prefer- 
ences and his fancy, but according to 
their rank in the hierarchy of values. 


THE HUMANISM OF HARMONY 


The duty imposed on man of re- 
sponding to all the demands of his soul 
carries him well beyond himself. Ac- 
cording to a remark by Lavelle, he is 
the sole being that realizes itself by 
surpassing itself. The need of surpass- 
ing himself is a deep demand of his na- 
ture: “For you must feel someone above 
yourself to be truly yourself,’ Bergson 
says. This is an undeniable fact. Man in- 
cessantly aspires to growing greater, to 
reduce more and more the margin be- 
tween what he is and what he can be. 
On the level of consciousness, the ten- 
dency of unfolding is felt by unrest and 
desires never satisfied. While a sated an- 
imal stays appeased, man in the pursuit 
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of happiness experiences deception all 
the time. His intellect frets over the rid- 
dles of the universe; his will feels tied 
by blind necessities; his craving for hap- 
piness injured by suffering, separation, 
death. 

Neither in himself nor in his en- 
vironment does he find full rest. Re 
jection of mediocrity in all fields, physi- 
cal as well as intellectual and moral, 
pushes him ahead. Incessantly he ex- 
periences a need for the infinite and for 
eternity, combined with the feeling of 
extreme smallness and precariousness. 
Grandeur and misery closely mixed; the 
misery of a lord, said Pascal. Limited 
in his nature, unlimited in his desires. 

The intellect of man _ surpasses 
man. It crosses the borders of space 
and time to refer itself to a truth of 
a superior order and to give its judg- 
ments an absolute value. The heart of 
man surpasses man. He is craving for 
love and perfect love, which goes nat- 
urally ever farther, ever higher, to the 
infinite. The will of man surpasses man. 
His realizations never equal his proj- 
ects, let alone his ambitions. 

This longing for plenitude is not 
the expression of an optional choice. 
It is an aspiration rooted in our nature, 
and its individual, specific desires are 
small change. It is the “willing will” of 
which Blondel speaks, in contrast to the 
“willed will.”” The vital drive directing 
our various steps. The absolute, perfect 
and definitive will, inspiring our always 
relative, insufficient and precarious will 
impulses. 

Between these two phases of the 
will a transitory disagreement can take 
place. Our primary will can sometimes 
seem to contradict the secondary wills 
it arouses, and which can betray it. 
It is no objection that at their root an 
original, incoercible, insatiable aspira- 
tion is at work. To get rid of this essen- 
tial tendency, we would have to cease 


to exist. Such is the opposition, estab- 
lished by Le Senne, between “the ego 
as ascent” and “the ego as will”: “The 
ascent, that is the will to live, that 
power which constitutes ourselves and 
carries toward our future the sum to- 
tal — qualities, ideas, tendencies — of 
what we are and become. Within this 
ascent, the will is nothing but the con- 
centration, the attentive localization, of 
one part of the total energy of that as- 
cent on a determination to realize: an 
end to establish, an ideal to pursue, a 
rule to apply.’ 

In short, man’s being surpasses 
man. He exists only as a function of a 
superior Cause, supporting and attract- 
ing him. He realizes himself and ac- 
complishes himself only by responding 
to his call and cooperating with his ac- 
tion. Even when his views and his de- 
sires are directed to finite and imper- 
fect objects, he is carried by a move- 
ment of his soul that, without his 
knowledge, goes infinitely farther. In 
this or that particular good, he dis- 
covers the reflex of a much more pro- 
found and much more durable good, the 
symbol of an infinite reality. It is, 
across all these, toward this ideal of 
plentitude and eternity that our aspir- 
ations are directed. It is the attraction 
of this ideal that supports the élan of 
our nature toward a goal ever more far 
away, presaged and loved. This ideal is 
the real goal, however dimly seen, of 
our desires. It is the supreme truth, the 
supreme beauty, the supreme good that 
inspires our strivings: “The infinite 
abyss,”’ Pascal says, “can only be filled 
by something infinite and unchange- 
able, only by God himself.”’* 

Only by realizing all his dimen- 
sions, even by extending himself be- 
yond them, does man save his dignity. 
If he renounces being conscious of his 
whole nature, probing the mystery of 
his profound inclinations, raising him- 
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self to a transcendent order — then he 


tiny. Only in a humanism of harmony 


falls below himself and his real des- and development does he find himself.** 


oO Source: Giornale di Metafisica. Anno XIV, No. 1, Gennaio-Febbraio, 1959, pp. 
60-68. “Le Conflit actuel des humanismes.” Complete Translation. 
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FOR Kar! Jaspers religion, like phi- 
losophy, is man’s way to the absolute, 
to existential living and to a full reali- 
zation of self. We may perhaps express 
the same thought by Saying that reli- 
gion helps him to formulate his proper 
personal idea of himself.’ If man relies 
on religion rather than philosophy he 
reaches his personal self through de- 
pendence on authority at the expense 
of his personal freedom. In exchange 
for freedom he receives security and a 
clear goal in life. But if he chooses the 
way of philosophy he realizes the same 
personal self independently of author- 
ity and without forfeiting his freedom. 
Security, however, will not be his. 
Again and again he will find himself in 
the predicament of giving up previous 
convictions reorienting his thinking and 
arriving at new convictions.” 

The way to the absolute through 
religion demands faith in the worth and 
dignity of man — a faith dependent on 
divinity. Without this faith man be- 
comes scornful and no longer recognizes 
the worth and dignity of his fellow 
man.* But the claim of a specific reli- 
gion to be the only way to God is pre- 
sumption. For divinity, transcendent 
and eternal but not recognizable, mani- 
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fests itself to mankind in many forms.‘ 
Thus, while one man strives toward 
transcendence through religion, which 
Jaspers does not admit as revealed in 
the true sense of revelation, another 
will try the same through philosophy." 
It is rather superficial to char- 
acterize religion by cults, dogmas, 
spirituality, ecclesiastical organizations 
and sacred writings, which in time of 
reform must be recalled and re-empha- 
sized, and to characterize philosophy by 
the precarious independence of the ex- 
istence of the individual, personal free- 
dom and the lack of any school or sec- 
tarian organization.’ It is essentia] for 
both religion and philosophy to direct 
man in his search for divinity or the 
reason for his being so that he may 
really become himself. Ultimately it is 
only necessary to realize what he may 
identify as the ground-idea or ideal 
unique with every individual man. 
There are no sacred writings in the 
sense that therein divinity has revealed 
its nature. Hence, we would misunder- 
stand the idea of God or of divinity if 
we were to crystallize our concept of 
transcendence, of this great, eternal 
and unknown something from dogmatic 
or philosophical writings and utter- 
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ances.’ Our approach to this transcend- 
ence must be ever new and fluid. If we 
attempt to clarify in our own mind 
what we experience or surmised and 
present it objectively in the form of a 
work of art, a literary production, or 
a pure concept, we have already de- 
based the very essence of divinity.* 

This is why every religion must 
respect all other religions in their ef- 
forts to present divinity symbolically 
to man through so-called revelations 
and thus bring that divinity closer to 
man. If we associate a religion with an 
organized church, there results (except- 
ing the one good 
effect of preserv- 
ing original holy 
texts that still 
breathe the exis- 
tential spirit) 
merely a dulling 
of relation 
between man and 
the basis of his 
being, between 
man and _ trans- 
cendence, man 
and God.® 

That divinity 
in the form of a 
God-man made 
its appearance in 
Jesus Christ so 
man might 
choose between God and man and give 
his complete love to the object of that 
choice is sheer fraud. Had there ever 
been such an alternative man could only 
have decided in favor of God. But since 
I do not know God as “an object among 
other objects, as a man who is God, as 
an existence among other existing 
beings, such a choice cannot be mean- 
ingful.”” Had Jesus Christ actually lived 
among men as God-man with his Christ- 
existence, it would have become im- 
possible for a man to seek his own ex- 
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istence. The divine manner of existence 
would of necessity have been imposed 
upon him.'°® 

Nearly every religion in the world 
shows traces of magic. This indicates 
that man’s persuasions lack independ- 
ence, that he has yielded to objection- 
able compromises. We must except an- 
cient Judaism of the prophets and cer- 
tain sects of Protestantism which look 
to them."' 

The character of a revealed reli- 
gion — Not that there is a genuine 
revelation of divinity, only the con- 
sciousness of possessing such a revela- 

tion is meant 
here — belongs 
only to Biblical 
religions. When 
these arose, a 
genuine _—revela- 
t ion - conscious- 
ness was still 
possible. But to- 
day, because of 
a more per- 
fect conscious- 
ness, any claim 
for divine revela- 
tion is utter illu- 
sion.'* Nor do re- 
ligions them 
selves offer any- 
thing concrete. 
Hence, it is quite 
probable that in the future the rela- 
tionship between man and divinity will 
be completely different from what is 
now offered by the various religions.'* 

To demand or to offer a proof for 
the truth of a religion or of a philos- 
ophy of life implies a misunderstand- 
ing of the nature of the truth that is 
my very own truth. This, my absolute 
truth, must be distinguished from truth 
that is universal. The latter presents a 
world point of view. This universal 
truth is at the same time relative. It 
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leaves room for argument. Debate can 
readily arise here without, however, 
leading to a conclusion that is the only 
justifiable one.’* With the truth, how- 
ever, that is mine and that is absolute, 
I have chosen my unique, bodily-en- 
graved ideal. I have selected the way 
that determines my own unique rela- 
tionship to transcendence or to divinity. 
Should I discuss that truth, I would al- 
ready have betrayed it. The exchange 
of ideas about this existential disposi- 
tion — about my own proper way to 
divinity — can only stir people but 
proves nothing. 


That every man can possess his 
own absolute truth does not mean that 
there is a multitude of absolute truths. 
We can exchange ideas and suggestions 
with others and adhere rather firmly to 
one opinion or another, without admit- 
ting the existence of a multiplicity of 
absolute truths. The heart of one man 
cannot be compared with that of an- 
other. There are no common marks of 
comparison. And where there are no 
identities that admit of comparison 
there can be no multiplicity." 


God became a meaningless word to 
the deists, a word that embraces both 
the highest in spirituality and the dull- 
est in the natural. So too, according to 
Jaspers, transcendence or divinity is so 
vague that it covers all sorts of possi- 
bilities. (But do not conclude from this 
that Jaspers is a deist.) Man must act 
consistently. But how he acts depends 
on the nobility of his goal. Since it is 
impossible, according to Jaspers, to 
lead man to any universally valid 
truths, we must allow man, in so far 
as he is himself, to act as if by his 
action he realized a lofty morality in 
the name of a spiritual] divinity, or a 
mere lowly sentiment in the name of 
a primitive divinity. In both cases he 
can assure himself that he is on the 


road to transcendence. And in either 
case he can refuse a fruitless enlighten- 
ment about the higher purpose of life. 


The interpretation of truth that 
Jaspers proposes should in itself have 
kept him from ever writing his book. 
For there surely he presents his convic- 
tions and ideas of existential living. Yet 
every. conviction, according to Jaspers, 
is a betrayal. But if he did not write 
this book with the conviction that there 
is a purpose to existence, then he actual- 
ly offers only suggestions. And I may, 
at my pleasure, select only those that 
are profitable for my own existence. I 
may select what Jaspers holds to be un- 
important and reject what he considers 
worthwhile. Surely this was not Jas- 
pers’ intent. 


What sense is there, accepting Jas- 
pers’ view of philosophic faith, in con- 
ceding to my neighbor the existential, 
absolute truth that leads him to con- 
clude that he is himself only when he 
speaks about truth in a universal and 
absolute manner? Jaspers would allow 
him to advocate the very opposite of his 
own teaching — or must my neighbor 
suddenly bow to Jaspers’ view which 
all of a sudden has become absolute and 
universal? 

There is question here also of a 
more extensive false conclusion, name- 
ly, that all religions have their justifi- 
cation: no religion is superior to any 
other. We arrive at this conclusion be- 
cause a proof in world-perspective is 
particularly difficult. Rather than a 
proof, it is often no more than an indi- 
cation. We are, however, not free to 
maintain that a reasonable clarification 
is impossible. Surely the limitations of 
man’s perception and personal judg- 
ment play a part here; the latter how- 
ever, only after a hard-earned convic- 
tion: here are presented the latter argu- 
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ments; here we arrive at the heart of 
the matter. 


In my articles, “Christian Teaching 
and the Hegelian System,” and “N. 
Hartmann’s Stand on Religion,”’’ I in- 
vestigated, among other things, the re- 
lation of Hegel and Hartmann to re- 
vealed religion. In doing so I tried to 
indicate what preconceived theory of 
knowledge or what prejudices both of 
these philosophers of revealed religion 
espoused. At this point I should like to 
include Jaspers in the same investiga- 
tion, for it is surely interesting to dis- 
cover the fundamental standpoint of 
three influential German philosophers 
who confront revealed religion. 


All of them assume that Christian 
revelation cannot be genuine divine 
revelation. It is man-made revelation 
since there is no such thing as a genuine 
revelation of God. Hartmann and Jas- 
pers argue from the fact that they be- 
long to an epoch that has abandoned 
the extravagant speculations of Hegel 
and has introduced the way of criticism. 
In their spirit of criticism, which we 
will not deny, we might at least ex- 
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pect them to grant the possibility of 
the existence of writings that have the 
true character of revelation. Here they 
manifest a rationalism which they 
otherwise reject. Hegel is more logical, 
since he entrusts everything to man’s 
reason which participates in God’s. But 
by this rationalism he is pre-judged for 
it destroys the idea of God and immedi- 
ately with it the picture of man. 

Hartmann and Jaspers limit the 
perception of man. Hartmann goes so 
far as to say that man cannot recognize 
whether there is a God or not. Accord- 
ing to Jaspers man can understand that 
there is a superhuman something, with- 
out, however, in any way determining 
what that something is. Jaspers says 
this when he speaks of transcendence 
or of the eternal. Both recognize man’s 
ability to perceive and to judge whether 
God genuinely revealed Himself, and if 
He will not in a true sense someday 
reveal Himself if the Christian revela- 
tion is not accepted as a valid revela- 
tion. Hartmann and Jaspers reveal the 
same epistemological preconceptions as 
Hegel. There are no mysteria stricte 
dicta in religious life. 
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FREEDOM 


by Rudolph Berlinger 


PHI LOSOPHISCHES 
JAHRBUCH 


pp. 232-238 
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Does it still make sense in our time 
to ask: What is freedom? Does it not 
seem that the question grows more and 
more unanswerable? Does not history 
prove that man is condemned to hover 
between freedom and bondage, mastery 


and servitude? Has not man’s struggle , 


for freedom shown that freedom has 
become progressively powerless in the 
course of history, and that at present 
it is on the point of disappearing entire- 
ly. In the production-machinery of 
modern life is not freedom so bent un- 
der its burden that man can no longer 
set himself apart from his productivity 


to develop his existence in freedom and, 
through all his activity in science, art 
and technology, remain that which at 
bottom he is? Has it not come to this, 
that in our present working out of free- 
dom the interplay of man’s forces of 
action do not leave room for freedom 
to develop? Has not freedom been ex- 
hausted, snuffed out, in the automation 
of a life shot through with technology 
at every turn? Then, do we not have 
institutions and organizations today 
whose job it is to manage freedom and 
hand it out to man according to a set 
order determined by the social and po- 
litical aims laid down by man himself? 
Is this perhaps the reason why it is no 
longer possible to understand freedom 
in relation to man’s being, because free- 
dom has become institutional — be- 
cause the course of history has be- 
trayed free behavior to the compulsions 
of an anonymous body? Is it not futile, 
then, to ask, “What is freedom?” Has 
not this question of the essence of free- 
dom been supplanted by the sociological 
one: How does it function, this com- 
pulsory act of man which is still called 
free? 

But can man really surrender his 
freedom to society? Can productiveness 
and success ever be the measure of that 
freedom which man must preserve to 
validate his very existence? Has the 
alienation of man from his freedom 
progressed so far that one is forcibly 
reminded of a chapter in Hegel’s Phe- 
nomenology of Mind, “Absolute Free- 
dom and Terror?” In the face of the 
seemingly top achievement of modern 
technology is man actually frightened 
by his demiurgically used freedom? 
Does he then work just to lose his free- 
dom to technology? 

Through the achievements of the 
man of action freedom seems to have 
turned into compulsion even before 
man became aware of freedom. For he 
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must meet his production quota if he 
wants to keep his place in modern so- 
ciety. Has man therefore destroyed his 
freedom by using it? Did he have to 
destroy it in its very use? Does he ali- 
enate himself from it all the more by 
putting it to work? Schelling’s words 
seem to be borne out: “The more he 
acts, the less free the individual be- 
comes.” It is not surprising that a free- 
dom so incompetent is used today as 
a front for the special purposes of so- 
ciety and has, as a consequence, become 
the bouncing ball of ideologies. Free- 
dom in the very act of establishing it- 
self so lost its identity as to fade to an 
impotent nothing. Is then the confusion 
of notions concerning freedom at bot- 
tom really no distortion of its meaning, 
since in the last analysis freedom is a 
word to which we can attach any mean- 
ing we like? 


Do we even have a voice in deter- 
mining the meaning of freedom? Or is 
its meaning predetermined by the 
meaning of existent man, of man who 
works out freedom and undertakes his 
self-determination as existence? But if 
freedom is an essential moment in de- 
termining man’s very existence, then 
factual freedom, its power or lack of it 
within a certain epoch, cannot be made 
the starting point of the question: 
What is freedom? The only starting 
point is the essence of freedom, which 
is to be matured in time by man in 
action. 


This analysis of the freedom of to- 
day’s apparently still free human being 
has brought our consideration of it to a 
point where the problem “freedom” 
stands out sharply. The sequence of 
these questions, developing one from 
the other toward the heart of the mat- 
ter, allows us finally to ask the basic 
question: What is freedom? Now 
does not the fate of freedom thus his- 
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torically developed, a fate that really 
seems its enslavement, force us to ask 
the question: Must freedom first be set 
free again in thought before we can 
ask the question: What is Freedom? 
Has not our dwelling on the border of 
today’s apparently nullified freedom 
brought out the question whether the 
indifference of nothingness is the origin 
of freedom? Does freedom come from 
that which is not, is nothing-at-all its 
origin? 


THE PHENOMENON “FREEDOM” 


If we try to approach nothingness 
from different directions, nothingness 
in its indifference as the center of the 
question of freedom, this does not mean 
that these directions are so many dis- 
tinct points of view from which we con- 
sider the problem of freedom. Rather, 
we are stating the problem philosophi- 
cally. It is only when the configuration 
of the problem has been worked out 
that a unity appears which allows us 
to speak, not yet of freedom, but at least 
of the phenomenon freedom. For free- 
dom as such does not present itself un- 
mediated to thought. 

How does freedom present itself? 
It comes enfolded in the nature of man 
who acts. This is to say, rephrasing a 
remark of Scheler, that freedom is un- 
derstood not in itself but only on the 
“back of the act” which effects personal 
being. This brings us to the generic con- 
nection between person and freedom. 
Freedom shows itself indirectly through 
the doings of man, and for this reason 
every statement about freedom can be 
at first only an implication. Whether 
we understand this personal implication 
of freedom as something given imme- 
diately or as_ personality still un- 
achieved, the beginning of freedom 
comes out free only if freedom is un- 
folded as intentional and voluntary, if 
it is freedom determined by meaning 
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and freedom of will growing out of the 
personal ground of acting man. 

Are we then to pose unmediated 
the essential question: What is free 
dom? or should we not approach it 
from the being of the person? Does the 
unmediated question of essence even 
touch freedom as such? Where can a 
question about the essence of freedom 
begin? It has to begin with the question 
of the essence of man. It must be de- 
veloped from beginning to end along the 
lines of the question of man’s essence if 
it is to be an essence-question at all. 
This is how the problem of the media- 
tion of freedom presents itself. 


THE MEDIATION OF FREEDOM 


How is the essence of freedom con- 
veyed to us? Is it communicated 
through itself or through something 
outside itself? At this point in the philo- 
sophic questioning the distinction of 
phenomenon and essence, freedom and 
person, becomes acute, and we see why 
we may indeed speak directly of the 
phenomenon “freedom” but only indi- 
rectly about freedom as such. Only the 
idea of personally mediated freedom 
opens the door to the essence-question 
about freedom. But if the problem of 
mediation is central for the understand- 
ing of freedom as such, then the phe- 
nomenon-concept has the character of 
a mediation-concept: the phenomenon 
“freedom” mediates the essence of 
something else, not its own. This ex- 
plains why we say freedom from, free- 
dom for, freedom to. This is the ground 
on which freedom is understood as li- 
berum arbitrium indifferentiae, as free- 
dom to decide out of the nothingness of 
indifference. This is why we can speak 
of various kinds of freedom: political 
and civil, freedom of religion and con- 
science, social and academic freedom, 
freedom in teaching and research, and 
finally personal freedom of will and 


mind. At the same time it can be shown 
whether or not it is freedom that brings 
about that permeation of philosophy 
and science which lets one search across 
the sciences toward that one “thing” 
freedom, whose center is philosophy as 
the most fundamental of all sciences. 
Then it will be possible to grasp the per- 
spective of the freedom problem and to 
see the one freedom, the center and 
scope of the problem, as a common task 
of the sciences. 

This is possible, however, only if 
the existence of man permits the tem- 
poral being of freedom to emerge — if 
there is recognition of the fact that 
being, reason and will all permeate one 
another in the person. If a man grasps 
this triadic unity of his being in a re- 
flective and voluntative fashion, and 
thus freely accomplishes the transition 
from just “being” (Dasein) as “avail- 
able” (Vorhandenheit) to existence, 
then through freedom he has matured 
his. distinctness from nature and 
brought out the essential distinction of 
plant, animal and man. Only by achiev- 
ing freedom can he distinguish himself 
from plant and animal. Personal exist- 
ence brings out the fact that in the ex- 
perience of freedom reason appears as 
the intentionality and will as the poten- 
tiality of freedom. Reason and will in- 
deed give the power to choose and de- 
cide freely, but the choice remains free 
for this reason, that it springs from the 
indifference of the being-that-is-in-itself 
of the person. To safeguard this choice, 
we must say that freedom of wi!l pro- 
ceeds from that spontaneity of personal 
being which lies hidden in indifference. 

It is not freedom as such then that 
is mediated in the phenomenon; the 
phenomenon “freedom” mediates some- 
thing other than itself. For this reason 
we can rightly speak of man’s freedom 
for something. This means that freedom 
has a relational character. Through this 
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relativity there is a constant interplay 
between itself and something else, for 
it is not in itself but for something 
else. This interplay of freedom within 
the unity of being, reason and will, 
gives the personality of this being the 
power not only to be at hand but to ex- 
ist, not only to be free but to rule. Man 
rules to the extent that he exists. It is 
only the mature freedom of existence 
that effects the mastery of man over 
himself and over other things that are. 


TO EXIST — MUST MAN ACT FREELY? 


Freedom then can objectify itself 
in the achieved personality of man 
through deed, accomplishment, work. 
It becomes objective — and _ then 
thought proceeds to make freedom a 
thing. Freedom can indeed objectify it- 
self in deed, accomplishment and work, 
but it can never become the object of 
thought, because it is as incapable of 
being an object as time. But because 
the meaningfully oriented freedom of 
man has objectifying power, the force 
of freedom can bind, and it can be the 
beginning of the self-determination of 
man. The work of science, art and tech- 
nology is not the objectification of a 
freedom which becomes objective be- 
cause it produces works, but rather an 
objectification of the freely acting rea- 
son of man. Science, art and technology 
are, in fact, the freedom-consciousness 
of man tested on the proving ground of 
things. 


It is the freedom that becomes 
thing-like in the work of man, and the 
activity of man carried over from the 
subjectivity of freedom-consciousness 
to the objectivity of work, which opens 
the door to thinking of freedom as an 
object. If freedorn as a thing becomes 
universal in work, then it can be con- 
tained in thought, its essence can show 
itself in the phenomenon in which it 
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is portrayed, and it can be discovered 
by thinking back to its beginning as 
ground. Through man freedom acquires 
being. Then freedom is. This sort of 
thinking back into freedom has not 
only elaborated the idea of freedom but 
has also developed the principle of free- 
dom out of existence. 


But a question arises which seems 
to lead to an impasse. Must man act 
freely to exist? Are freedom and neces- 
sity interlocked in the person of man? 
Does man have any possibility at all of 
choosing as alternative through knowl- 
edge and will that which makes up his 
being? And when he does choose, does 
he remain master of freedom? In free- 
dom of will man choses himself, in free- 
dom of reason he determines himself, 
in the freedom of his being his existence 
stands in judgment over him. Through 
this judgment freedom becomes the tri- 
bunal of man. Yet this existence-judg- 
ment, too, remains within the power of 
him who judges. For this reason the ex- 
istent man is not condemned to freedom 
but released to it. Why? Because he 
passes judgment on freedom. From this 
free judgment relationship the neces- 
sary proportion between reason and 
freedom becomes clear. But ifs nerve 
is the choosing will, which arises spon- 
taneously from the indifference of free- 
dom. 


Reflection on temporally under- 
stood freedom shows that neither will- 
less nor blind indifference (indifference 
not seen into) can be the origin of free- 
dom, but only the being of the person 
who is. This is the site to which free- 
dom gathers. Thus the freely acting 
man is the principle of his existence, 
and thus man as existent can be an- 
swerable for his action. For in his per- 
sonal being his conscience is set in ad- 
vance for action through foreknowl- 
edge. 
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TIME AND NOTHINGNESS AS 
BOUNDARIES OF FREEDOM 


But now the question arises: Can 
man practice his freedom without fail? 
Can freedom of action in time prevail 
over nothingness? Or is the will in its 
freedom of movement rendered impo- 
tent in action through nothingness, and 
does it then reveal the temporalness of 
the human person when it does act? 
The question that is next suggested is 
without egress: Can the rift that yawns 
in temporal activity between freedom 
and non-freedom, between dominion 
and bondage, be closed through exist- 
ence? Or is this temporal cleavage the 
perpetual need of human freedom to 
achieve or to fall short of personal 
being through free choice? Indeed, 
because man’s action is an act of his 
temporalness, because of time and 
nothingness, the possibility of failure is 
bound up in every deed. Human action 
is free, but it is action in time, in an 
instant of history. Man is exposed to his 
own free decision without yet being able 
to be the decisiveness of his freedom. 
Were he this, he would not be his own 
existence but would be the very being 
of an absolute act’s own freedom. It 
is clear then why temporal freedom 
shows itself only indirectly and hides 
itself in the indifference of time and 
nothingness. 


But what is indifference itself if it 
is personally determined? Can it pos- 
sibly be the groundless ground of free- 
dom or the blind will of a free being? 
But if nothingness becomes the begin- 
ning of temporal freedom, then free- 
dom personally determines means. The 
not-yet of personality, the meaningfully 
Astermined spontaneity and the self- 
arousing action through will which, if 
it acts and wills an end, is itself a tem- 
porally contained cause of itself. Hence 
the indifference of nothingness as the 
beginning of freedom can now be an in- 


dex for that twin freedom and necessity 
that resides in every free action and is 
not removable in time. Man must free- 
ly act if he wants to exist. This bifurca- 
tion of freedom and necessity in time is 
resolved, however, in reflection, because 
man wins freedom for himself in this, 
that through his reason he freely re- 
flects on his reflection, and through his 
will he freely wills what he wills, and 
thus chooses the identity of his own 
being as a person in freedom. Why? — 
in order to exist. 


THE PROBLEM OF SELF-CAUSALITY 


This self-choice of man is what 
first matures his freedom and dissolves 
the aporia of freedom and necessity — 
for the existence of man is not personal 
contradiction. The person is rather the 
substantial embodiment of all temporal 
beings, a minor mundus, because as 
temporal cause of itself it is pre-reflec- 
tive and pre-voluntative among the con- 
ditions of a freely acting being. 

If this be so, what is the meaning 
of the statement: “He who is the cause 
of himself is free?” This self-causality 
of freedom is not the atemporal self- 
production of the being of the person; 
rather it aims at temporal action and 
the choice of a goal. On this account the 
self-causality of personal freedom free- 
ly achieves not the being of the person 
as “simply there” (Vorhandenheit) but 
rather his existence. Self-causality 
means cause of action, not the ground 
of being of something that is. In the 
unity of his personal ground man is the 
substantial embodiment of all temporal 
being, the temporally understood prin- 
ciple of freedom and the self-causality 
of his activity. 

If then one thus conceives person- 
ally determined potentiality and spon- 
taneity, then man’s activity demon- 


strates that it is not mere nothingness 
which is the beginning of freedom, not 
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blind will, not a primal ground of some 
kind, but the being of man, which pre- 
sents itself as an indifference prior to 
any act, thought or wish. Existence, 
however, is personally achieved free- 
dom. Freedom, then, as indifference is 
not the alienation of personal being, for 
indifference establishes the borderline 
between man and any other being. 
Why? Because through personally de- 
termined indifference the latent power 
of the temporally contained being of 
freedom can come to the fore as inten- 
tionality and potentiality. For this rea- 
son freedom as indifference is not per- 
sonality alienated — nothingness, there- 
fore, is not the principle of freedom — 
for indifference makes possible in the 
work of freedom the emergence of 
boundaries between man and all other 
being. It is the spontaneity of indiffer- 
ence which as the balance of the not-yet 
permits through freedom the emer- 
gence of temporal mastery over being. 
Because of this, freedom is self-causal- 
ity, and indifference as the not-yet is 
the source of freedom. Indifference, 


spontaneity, causa sui, mean nothing 
else than the power of personal free- 
dom’s temporal being. Therefore libe- 
rum arbitrium indifferentiae, or freedom 
which lets decision in the balance, is a 
not-yet-done deed of the person, a work 
which is not yet temporally achieved. 
This indifference is freedom’s step for- 
ward, which must be taken at the very 
moment that the act of man-in-being is 
to be grasped in thought, or through a 
deed is to gain form in some work. It 
is only when action springs spontane- 
ously from the indifference of a free- 
dom self-propelled through reason and 
will that man achieves his existence. 
The power of temporal freedom is re- 
vealed through the being of man. But 
his existence is the work of freedom. 

What is freedom then? Freedom is 
not itself, because it is not from itself. 
Whence does it come? It emerges from 
the indifference of the personal being 
of something that is. What, therefore, 
is the temporal goal of freedom? Man 
and his work. But both man and work 
are freedom’s doing. 


oO Source: Philosophisches Jahrbuch. No. 66 (1958), pp. 232-38. “Was ist Freiheit.” 
Complete Translation. 


Presentation: John R. Klopke, c.pp.s., Saint Joseph’s College, Rensselaer, Indiana. 
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HANS URS VON BALTHASAR who lives 
in Basel, Switzerland, is one of the most 
significant Christian thinkers of our time 
His work in the Greek and Latin Fathers 
have long since established his scholarly 
reputation. Studies on Karl Barth, phe- 
nomenology, spirituality, hagiography, 
interpretations of literary works indicate 
the breadth of his interests. Three of his 
works have appeared in English: Thérése 
of Lisieux and Elizabeth of Dijon and. 
most recently Science, Religion and Chris- 
tianity (Newman Press in Westminster, 
Maryland and Burns and Oates in Lon- 
don. 1959). His address, “Dieu a parlé un 
langage d’‘homme,”’ was one of the ma- 
jor contributions to the liturgical congress 
held at Strasbourg in the summer of 1958 
It will be available in translation with 
the rest of the proceedings in a book to 
be published in 1960 — The Word of God 
and the Liturgy — by The Liturgical Press, 
Collegeville, Minnesota 


ALOIS DEMPF is professor of philosophy 
ct the University in Munich and editor 
of the distinguished and well-known 
Philosophisches Jahrbuch. essay 
which appears in this issue was one of 
the thematic addresses at the Internation- 
al Congress of Philosophy in Venice. His 
books have dealt especially with the prob- 
lems of metaphysics, knowledge and 
Christian philosophy.: Among the more 
recent are: Die Einheit das Wissenschaft 
(Stuttgart), Kritik der historischen Ver- 
nunft (Munich) and Christliche Idealisten 
(Einsiedeln) 


AUGUSTE ETCHEVERRY of the University 
of Toulouse is well known for his two sub- 
stantial studies, Le Conflit actuel des hu- 
manismes and L'idéalisme francais con- 
temporain. 
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AIME FOREST is professor at the Univer- 
sity of Montpellier in France. His classical 
study, La structure métaphysique du con- 
cret selon Saint Thomas d’Aquin, has re- 
cently been republished (Vrin 1956). His 
personalist and concrete approach to 
philosophy are evident in his two works 
Consentment et Création and Du consen- 
tement & |l’étre. More recently he has 
published La vocation de l’esprit (Paris: 
Aubier) 


DR. PAUL HOSSFELD is an associate of 
the Albertus Magnus Institute in Bonn 
Among his more important writings are 
studies on Francis Bacon (Philosophia 
Naturalis — 1955), studies on Hegel and 
Hartmann (Philosophisches Jahrbuch — 
1957 and 1959) and some essays of spirit- 
~l 4 


uc! theology (Theologie und Glaube) 


GABRIEL MARCEL delivered his paper, 
“What can One Expect of Philosophy,” 
to the Newman Club in Dublin, Ireland 
This particular essay gives some under- 
standing why Marcel prefers the name 
“neo-socratic” to “existentialist.” English 
translations of his philosophic works are 
published by The Henry Regnery Com- 
pany of Chicago. M. Marcel's most recent 
work is entitled Présence et Immortalité 
(Paris: Flammarion 1959). It contains the 
title essay, an unfinished play, ‘L’Inson- 
dable,”’ and his metaphysical journal for 
the years 1938-1943. An important and ex- 
cellent study of Marcel and his work has 
just appeared: Un Philosophe Itinérant 
by M. M. Davy (Flammarion) 


A. N. MARLOW is lecturer in Latin at the 


University of Manchester in England. His 


article “Zen Buddhism” which appears in 
this issue was a paper read to the Orien- 
tal Society of the University of Manches 
ter 
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contributing journals @ 


DIALECTICA. An international, multi- 
lingual, quarterly of philosophy, especial- 
ly concerned with the problems of knowl- 
edge. Founded in 1947 it has been the 
“official publication of the dialectical 
school of “open philosophy” whose chief 
spokesman, Ferdinand Gonseth, still edits 
the review in Zurich. The business ad- 
dress is Editions du Griffon, Neuchatel, 
Switzerland. 


PHILOSOPHISCHES JAHRBUCH. A 
bi-annual review, edited by Professor A. 
Dempf at the University of Munich. Busi- 
ness address: Verlag Karl Alber, Wer- 
neckstrasse 7, Munich, Germany. 


STUDIES. A monthly review of general 
culture edited in Dublin, Ireland at 35 
Lower Leeson Street. 


GIORNALE DI METAFISICA. A multi- 
lingual journal of philosophy appearing 
every two months. It is edited by Michele 
Sciacca at the University of Genoa. The 
publisher is the Societa Editrice Interna- 
zionale, Corso Regina Margherita 176, 
Turin, Italy. 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. A quarterly 
review of religion, theology and philos- 
ophy edited by L. A. Garrad at Oxford, 
England. The American representative is 
Leroy Phillips, 569, Boylston Street, Bos- 
ton 16, Massachusetts. 


HOCHLAND. Journal of general culture 
edited in Munich by Franz Josef Scho- 
ningh. Monthly. Published by the Kosel- 
Verlag, Kaiser-Ludwigsplatz 6, Munich 
15, Germany. 


FREIBURGER ZEITSCHRIFT FUR 
PHILOSOPHIE UND THEOLOGIE. A 
quarterly review of the whole field of 
theology and philosophy under the edi- 
torship of Dr. Paul Wyser, O.P. at the 
University of Fribourg in Switzerland. 
Publisher: Paulusverlag, Fribourg, Swit- 
zerland 


THEOLOGISCHE QUARTAL- 
SCHRIFT. A quarterly journal sponsored 
by the professors of the Catholic Faculty 
of Theology at the University of Tiibin- 
gen. Publisher: Schwabenverlag, Land- 
hausstrasse 25, Stuttgart, Germany 
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